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CATARRH CAN BE CURED. 
MY EXPERIENCE. 

Eighteen years of terrible headache, disgusting 
nasal discharges, dryness of the throat, acute 
bronchitis, coughing, soreness of the lungs, raising 
bloody mucus, and even night sweats, incapaci- 
tating me for my professional duties, and bringing 
me to the verge of the grave—aLi caused by, and 
the results of, Nasa Catrarru. After spending 
hundreds of dollars, and obtaining no relief, I 
compounded my CaTarRi Sprciric AND CoLp AIR 
Innating Baum, and wrought upon myself a won- 
derful cure. Now I can speak for hours with no 
difficulty, and can breathe freely ‘n any atmo- 
sphere. At the calls of numerous :ricnds, I have 


= given my cure to the public. It is certain, thorough, 
_ and perfect, and is indorsed by EVERY PHYSICIAN 
' who has examined it. T. P. CHILDS. 


A True History. 

RrONCHITIS is the legitimate child of CaTarrn. Many persons take cold easily, and have frequently a running at 
the nosiri’s. The breath sometimes reveals to all the corruption within, while the patient frequently loses all sense of 
smell. He hacks and coughs, has dyspepsia and liver complaint. There is one other ferm of Catarrh that I must just 
refer to A hard substance formsin the passazes, becomes very painful. frequently breaks, and is blown with great pain 
ani ¢(iffienlty from the nose. In other cases it will eat through and discharge iwelf by the side of the nose, making a 


te rible gangrenous sore, 
100,000 Die from Consumption. 


More than 100.00) die annnally from consumption in these United States, and a careful classification has revealed the 
startling fact that fully 50,000 of the-e cases were caused by Catarrh in the head, and had no known connection with 
hereditary causes. 





Inhalation the Only Way. 


No one medicine can by any possibility cure Catarrh when it spreads, as above described, through the nasal passages, 
throat, and bronchial pipes. Here lies the secret of the unparalleled success of my treatment. Some of the six excellent 
Catarrh medicines which I send, or all combined. are sure to follow it into all its hiding places, search it out and destroy 
it, no matter where located. If it has taken root where the medicated water cannot reach it, then the medicated vapor 
surely will 

The system of applying medicated inhalation directly to the spot. for all diseases of the air-passages, is now almost 
universally admitted by the medical fraternity to be the correct system of treatment. A number of regular physicians, 
after the most careful examination anl use, have given their decided approval to my inhalers and inhaiing compounds, 
and my whole mode of treating Catarrh in all its horrid fo: ms. 


Physicians’ Testimony. 


This certifies that the undersigned are acquainted with T. P. Childs, and believe him to be reliable and truthful, 
end that his mode of treating Catarrh is scientific and effectual in breaking up und curing it; and indeed it seems to be 
the only mode likely to effect a complete cure. J. H. GREEN, M.D., Troy, 0. 

JOSIAH RRED, M.D., Troy, O. 
i> Either of the above-named physicians can be consulted by letter or otherwise. 
BOSTON TESTIMONY. 

William Coilier, 63 W. Dedham St., Boston, Mass, writes under date of Feb. 12, 1877: “My daughter has used your 
Catarrh Kemedy about four weeks, and considers herself well, and I bave used it about six weeks and consider myself 
half well. In answer to inquiry from a gentleman what I know personally about your Catarrh Remedy, I have said I 
thank God that I ever got hold of T. P. Childs’ Catarrh Remedy.” 


FROM THE CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBI.ASKA. 


Pr, T P. CHILDS—Dear Sir: I think you have the true theory and practice for the cure of Nasal Catarrh, and, also, 
for the treatment of the respiratory organs. My throat is now so well restored, that I lecture daily without difficaity, 
aud [ find no difficulty whatever in preaching. You are at full liberty to uxe my name for the benetit of others, 

Yours, very truly, EDMOND B. FAIRFIELD, D.D., LL.D, 

Lincoin, Jan. 17, 1877. 
A CONGREGATIONALIST, BOSTON. 

The following voluntary notice appeared in the Boston Congregationalist, of Jan. 31, 1°77 :— 

“The publishers of the Congregationalist, with multitudes of other people, are somewhat suspicious of patent medicine, 
as a rule, and when we received the large two-column advertisement that may be seen on another pnge, we at first declined 
its insertion; but on making inquiry, we received such satisfactory replies, and one especially from a well-known Congre- 
gational pastor not far from Rev. Mr. Childs, the proprietor of the medicine, that we withdrew our objections.” 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 


While not supposing that all cases of Catarrh will be cured by the prescriptions advertised, the publishers of the 
Illustrated Christian Weei.ly, after DILIGENT INQuIRY, have reason to believe that it has in many cases proved effectual. 





Hia method is recommended by every practitioner to whose notice it hac beem brought. The cure is certain and 
scientific.—Standard, Chicago, IU. 





CONCLUSION. 


Do not trifle with some cheap thing, which at best can afford but temporary relief, while the roots of the vile disease 
are left to strike deeper and deeper. Be in earnest and thorough or do nothing! Write at once, and say what paper you 
saw thisin. Circulars and price-lists and all necessary information can be had by addressing (with return stamp) 


Dr. TT. FP. CHILDS, Troy, OChio. 
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I'VE BROUGHT THEE AN IVY LEAF. 


Worps sy O, D. Martiy. Music sy D. Woop. 
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I'd have brought thee a flower, a beautiful flower, 
But it would have sighed ’til!l it faded and died, 
And have drooped in humanity’s withering tide; 
Bo I brought thee an ivy leaf, only an ivy leaf. 


T’d have brought thee a rose-bud, a fairy-like rose-bud, 
To place in thy hair and to perfume the air, 

But it, like the flower, would fade in despair, 

So I brought thee an ivy leaf, only an ivy leaf. 


An ivy leaf green, a beautiful ivy leaf, 

Bright type of true heart, of true friendship a part, 
Oh, wear ‘t forever, love. nearest thy heart— 

I’ve brought thee an ivy leaf, only an ivy leaf. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A HANGING | 


GARDEN. 
BY ESTELLE THUMSON, 


A BIRD song, a girl’s sweet morning carol, a 
breath of spicy fragrance from unseen helio- 
trope, mignonette, and rose, —and a sudden 
turn around the corner brings Starr Haliday in 


sight of an open second-story window, a canary 


in a gilded cage, a young girl with the rosy 


flush of the morning of life in her face and a | 


ripple of gold in her hair, and a long balcony 
filled with flowers blooming and fragrant. A 
thrill, new and strange, steals over him at the 
sight, and impels him, unconsciously to him- 
self, to remove his cap and pause in his hurried 
walk, to look and listen and take into his heart 
the picture as he sees it in all its beauty. As 
he stands thus in that one blissful moment, 
the girl’s eyes glance downward; she sees the 
eager, upturned face, the song abruptly ceases, 
and from her fingers, thrilled too by that new 
and strange delight, she lets fall a cluster of 


buds she had plucked to lay beside her father’s | 


plate, buds fraught with a subtle, tender mean- 
ing to those we love. 

‘*Heliotrope and pansies —devoted attach- 
ment and tender and pleasant thoughts,’’ she 
mused, shaking the dew from the most fragrant 
sprays as she gathered them. ‘ Papa loves 
flowers with a message, he says.”’ 

Then, binding them together with a knot of 
ribbon-like grass, she had turned for a moment 
to lean over the balcony and trill the happy 
seng, when the dark eyes below encountered 


her gaze, and in an instant more the buds lay | 


on the pavement. The gentleman crossed the 
street quickly, raised the dainty bouquet, and, 





done him honor in a more conspicuous position, 
asked :— 

**Shall I return your flowers ?”’ 

**Oh, no, no! keep them, please. It doesn’t 
matter at all. I have plenty more.’’ And, 
frightened at her own temerity, she turned 
and escaped from sight as the recipient of her 
favor thanked her with both voice and look, 
and walked away. 

All day that free, glad song sounds in Starr 
Haliday’s ear as he bends over long columns 
of accounts, all day the musty air of the count- 
ing-room is freshened by a spicy breath from 
hanging gardens, and the home longing which 
has been creeping day by day into his heart 
grows less and less as he thinks of the bright 


| young face on the balcony. He is only a clerk 


fresh from a country town, with the ‘God 
bless you, my boy !’’ of a dear old mother still 
in his mind, and the clinging touch of his little 
sister’s lips yet warm on his cheek. The city 
is large and lonely for such a boy, and no won- 
der a fair, smiling face gladdens his homesick 
heart and makes the long day more bright for 
him. On the morrow, and the morrow, and 
still many morrows, he goes on his daily round 
to the musty little office, in Workley & Co.’s 
counting-house, but he always glances wist- 
fully up at the balcony garden as he passes. 
Sometimes he is rewarded by a sight of the 
canary in the gilded cage, and the pretty mis- 
tress in her dainty muslin caring for her flow- 
ers. On rare oceasions the maiden sees again 
the handsome face, the wistful eyes, the eager 
smile; and something in the frank, courteous 
manner touches her with a feeling of tender 
sympathy, and she nods a beaming little smile 
down to the youth, who lifts his cap with defer- 
ence in return. Gillian Bertram does not ask 


with a greetinggyf such respect as would have | herself if there is harm in this. She no more 
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thinks of harm than the flowers think of ought 
amiss in giving their fragrance to those who 
pass that way. And so the acquaintance is 
begun, and all unthinkingly is carried on, until 
circumstances demand more than this friendly 
recognition from over the balcony of the hang- 
ing garden. 

Gillian’s father was occupied with profes- 
sional duties; her mother engaged in house- 
hold cares ; Frank, at sixteen, was placed with 
Workley & Co. to learn a self-supporting trade ; 
Gillian, only, was left to employ time to her 
own liking. A wonderful idea took form in 
that pretty head. There were her flowers—a 
life among them was her delight—she had 
already studied deep into their nature, and 
learned much of floricultural skill. Why 
should she not realize more from them than 
the mere pleasure her care of them afforded ? 
Inspired by her beautiful plans, she pleaded 
so earnestly with her father, to whom Gillian’s 
word was law, that he consented to her designs 
and suggestions, carpenters were engaged to 
do her bidding, and the summer garden was 
speedily transformed into a winter bower. The 
balcony was extended and inclosed, every es- 
sential of light and warmth provided. Gillian 
called on her neighbors, friends, and strangers 
alike, to solicit orders. It was impossible to 
say ‘‘no’’ to such a beautiful enthusiast ; and, 
with a few ‘‘ first family’’ names to head her 
list, it was easy to obtain others, and from the 
first she felt assured that her plan was a success. 

When all was completed, such a work of 
slipping and re-potting as went on! Gillian, 
in dark merino, with snowy ruffles and great 
apron, delved down into the rich earth with 
her own white hands, and brought from out 
the brown mould both health for herself and 
beauty for others. Every plant she tended 
seemed to grow as by magic, and soon her win- 
ter bower was one mass of gorgeous foliage of 
brilliant blooms. Vines swung from every 
niche and corner, from baskets overhead and 
from shells in the windows. Roses and helio- 
tropes, pinks and fuchsias, pansies and mig- 
nonette flourished side by side, and sent out a 
rich profusion of blooms on every hand. Then 
orders began to pour in, and Gillian herself at- 
tended to decorations, and so busy and happy 
was she that her pet canary tried all day in 
vain to rival his mistress’ song. 

But all this while one heart was shut out 
from paradise. Poor Starr Haliday watched 
with jealous interest the work of the carpenters 
as the glimpses of beauty were one by one hid- 
den away from his gaze, and the cold frosty 
mornings seemed frostier than ever as he hur- 
ried past to the office with no fragment of song 


or breath of perfume to cheer the longday. Had 
the little flower maiden forgotten him entirely ? 
One evening Gillian, busied in twining some 


’ smilax wreaths for the Fitz-Simmons ball, was 


suddenly aroused out of her absorbed interest 
in that work by Frank’s conversation. 

‘*Poor Haliday!’’ he was saying; ‘‘I’m 
sorry for him. He’s one of Workley & Co.’s 


accountants, and he looks so wretchedly pale 


and sober. Tim Forster says it’s because he’s 
homesick, and his little sister, away in the 
country somewhere, isn’t expected to live. 
The boys have tried to get him out on some of 
their sprees, but he refuses them all, and they 
say he’s tied to his mother’s apron-string. He's 
a good fellow, anyway, and I’m sorry for him. 
To-night I walked down to his lodgings with 
him, and he looked as though he’d had an 
ague fit when the postman said there was no 
letter for him.”’ 

‘Why don’t you ask him up to spend the 
evening ?’’ said motherly Mrs. Bertram. 

‘*Yes, yes, ask him up. I should like to 
talk with the boy,’’ added father Bertram. 

‘* And I will send a bunch of flowers for his 
desk to-morrow,’’ said Gillian, brightly, already 


{ selecting in her mind a fragrant China rose, a 


delicate white lily, and a cluster of forget-me- 
nots as balm to the poor homesick clerk’s 
heart. 

‘‘Just like our Gillian,’’ laughed Frank; 
‘there isn’t an ill under the sun that can’t be 
cured by a good dose of flowers arranged accord- 
ing to her prescription.’’ 

And Gillian only answered merrily :— 

‘* Wait, Frank, until to-morrow, and see if 
my medicine isn’t palatable, to say the least.’’ 

‘*T say, where’s Gillian ?’’ shouted Frank, 
as, hat in hand, he burst into the parlor, the 
following afternoon. ‘‘ Hurrah! there’s good 
fun coming. What do you think, Sissy, but 
Mr. Haliday, the ‘humble, happy,’ etc., reci- 
pient of your favors, is aquainted with the fair 
lady who sent them with her compliments. 
Ha! ha! how’s that for secrecy, I’d like to 
know? Carrying on a flirtation right before 
your devoted brother’s eyes, and he knowing 
nothing about it.’’ 

‘‘ What are you talking about, Frank ?’’ ex- 
claimed Gillian, in dismay. 

‘*Oh, very becoming in you to look so inno- 
cent now you're found out! Why, yor. see, 
the truth is this: I presented your bouquet to 
the young gentleman in question, with the 
proper explanation by your humble servant, 
when, ‘pon my word, the poor fellow looked 
up so brightly that—that—if I was poetical, | 
should say his smile resembled the sunlight 
penetrating the gloomy clouds with rays of = 
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‘* Now, Frank !”’ 

‘* Well, well, to proceed! Mr. Haliday says: 
‘May I ask where the young lady lives, Mr. 
Bertram?’ Oh, certainly, 1 answered ; in the 
second story of the brick house on the corner, 
beyond the bridge. 
cony in the rear?’ he asked. Thesame. ‘And 
you say the young lady is your sister ?’? he con- 
tinued, his eyes growing brighter ail the while. 
Yes, my sister, I replied, wondering what on 
trying to make out. 


earth the fellow was 


‘The house with the bal- | 


Imagine my surprise when he grasped my | 
hand with, ‘I beg your pardon, Bertram, for | 


so many questions, but I might almost say 
And then 
he gave me a graphic description of rescuing 
your flowers from the pavement and being per- 
mitted to keep them. He furthermore ex- 
pressed himself as delighted to continue my 
acquaintance, and accepted mother’s invitation 
So look your 


your sister and I are acquainted.’ 


to take tea with us this evening. 
prettiest, Sis, for— 
‘Lo, the conquering hero comes!’ ”’ 

Gillian felt her blushes deepen as Frank con- 
tinued his bantering; but, after all, why should 
she blush, she asked herself. 
was little time for blushes, with the Fitz-Sim- 
mons’s wreaths not yet completed. 

The sitting-room of the second-story brick 
house was a marvel of home beauty to the 
young accountant that evening, when the gas 
was lighted and a fire burning brightly in the 
grate. The table was spread with the snowiest 
linen and sparkling with delicate china and 


Besides, there 


the silver which mother Bertram delighted in | 


keeping polished to the highest degree of per- 
fection, while her light biscuit, cotfee, and cake 
were ‘* good enough for a king,’’ father Bertram 
was wont to say. Gillian found time to drop 
a tiny bud and spray of green on each white 
napkin; then they all sat down to a pleasant 
supper, which, with the genial conversation 
that was always a part of their home repasts, 
seemed to Haliday like a veritable 
‘* feast of the gods.”’ 

After tea the good mother sat down with her 


young 


sewing, while the father drew from the young 
Then 
But there were the 
wreaths to 
ready for putting up on the morrow. 
‘*Many hands make light work, you know,” 
said Haliday. wind 
ones, please ; | know I can do it after watching 
you. 


clerk the story of his home and family. 
he asked Gillian to sing. 
Fitz-Simmons 


remaining finish, 


‘*Let me those heavy 
He and Frank were installed co-work- 
ers. After much laughing and some failures 
they progressed rapidly, and, at ten o’clock, 
the wreaths were all wound, tied together, and 


laid aside as completed. Then Gillian sang for 


him. The balcony song had been but as the 
prelude to the music that seemed a part of the 
young girl’s own being, and the spell she had 
cast upon him as she stood among her flowers 
was intensified as he saw her the light of her 
own happy home. Reluctantly he went out 
from the charmed presence, but he carried 
with him a sincere invitation to continue the 
acquaintance thus begun, and he loved to 
fancy that Gillian blushed as she hoped he 
vould come often to assist her in her work 
among her flowers. 

How time flies when we are with those we 
love! The winter days slipped swiftly away, 
and, almost before the family in the second 
story were aware, spring was with them again. 
The temporary portion of the hanging garden 
was removed when the warm south wind and 
sunshine sought access, and again Starr Hali- 
day’s eager face was lifted to the maiden among 
her flowers, as he passed on his way to the 
office. She never failed to see him now, but 
always leaned over the balcony and smiled, 
and a tiny bouquet was sure to fall at his feet, 
though by no accident did it slip from the 
pretty fingers. Sometimes, it may have been, 
she kissed the dainty blossoms before they fell, 
but he never Knew the secret, he only knew 
that they were more fair, more sweet than any 
flowers that ever bloomed, and so he was con- 
tent. All too soon the summer months passed 
for both. 
city now, and there were no more wreaths to 
twine or orders to fill. Still her busy hands 
found plenty to do, and, when autumn came 
again, her garden was enlarged, and her plants 
in condition to furnish double their last win- 


Gillian’s patrons were out of the’ 


ter’s quantity of blooms. 

It had been a busy season, too, for Starr 
Haliday. One promotion followed another, 
and, as autumn came, his employers were anx- 
ious that he should transact business for them 
in a distant city, thus affording him the oppor- 
tunity of visiting his mother and little sister 
at their old home. 

He came to say good-bye to Gillian the even- 
ing before his departure. It was a dusky night 
and the moonlight fell in soft, silvery showers 
over the balcony where they lingered together. 
The fragrance stole out from a myriad of blooms 
and filled the night air with dreamy, delicious 
odors; a faint wind stirred the leaves to a 
tremulous motion and swayed the tall, white 
lilies til! they bent to the maiden’s golden hair. 
Starr Haliday’s heart beat with a strange 
tumult of mingled happiness and regret as he 
stood thus with Gillian. It seemed, for the 
time, that they two were alone in the world— 
were all in all to each other, locking out upon 
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life with the hopefulness which youth and 
love alone can give. Why should he not tell 
her all the hopes and fears within his heart? 
Why not win her for his very own—his to love 
and hold forever? 
young; was it not better to wait until his posi- 
tion in life was secured, until her girlish heart 
knew more of the world yet untried before her? 
And there was his mother—she who had sacri- 
ficed so much for his happiness and for his 
success. Would it be wise to take so great a 
step without her counsel and sanction? No; 
he would wait. True love like his could en- 
dure much, and both should be free until his 
return. Still, if he could only know that her 
heart held him as dear as she was held by him. 

It seemed almost an answer to this unspoken 
wish when Gillian said, without looking up :-— 

‘* We shall miss you so much while yeu are 
away from us. You will not let it be long, will 
you ?”’ 

He drew nearer to her side. In one hand 
she had gathered a cluster of flowers, and now 
it rested idly on the railing, where a flood of 
light crept up caressingly. His own hand 
closed over the warm, rosy fingers as he an- 
swered :— 

‘*It may be some tims; before I see you again, 
but, however short, the time will seem long to 
me while I am away.”’ . 

The rosy, downcast face was not turned to- 
wards him, although he strove to win a glance 
from under the drooping eyelids. It was hard— 
so hard—to stand there so near to the one person 
whom, above all others, he loved best, and still 
betray his love by no word nor sign. 

‘* Gillian,” he said, at last, and bis voice 
took a tender tone as it lingered over her name, 
‘*there is something I should like so much to 
say to you to-night, but reason tells me I must 
wait untill return. We are both young and 
ought not to act rashly. Tell me, little one, 
we cau wait, can we not ?’’ 

And she, glancing up shyly to meet his eyes, 
answered :— 

** Yes, we can wait.”’ 

If he could only have kissed her good-by, 
then, but he could not tell her what was in his 
heart ; and he would not ask her for that which 
maidenly reserve should prevent her giving. 

** Good-by !’’ he said, still holding her hand ; 
*‘ good-by, Gillian, till I come again with the 
story I am to tell you!’’ 

**Good-by !’’ she whispered, scarcely above 
her breath. And then, with a sudden, impul- 
sive movement, she touched to her lips the 
flowers she held, and laid them in his hand. 
It was a pretty, girlish impulse, prompted by 
her tender, loving heart; and, as such he ac- 


But they were both so | 


cepted it, and went out into the night with a 
| stronger love than ever for pretty Gillian. 
| If only human hearts would never distrust! 

But it is a lesson which never yet has been 
learned. The weeks of young Haliday’s stay 
| lengthened into months—three long months— 
and his return was not until a few evenings 
previous to the holidays. Full of love and 
hope he went up to the second-story parlor and 
called for Gillian. It was already late, and 
Gillian, her mother said, was at Mrs. Van 
Aiken’s putting up Christmas greens. ‘ Per- 
he;s Mr. Haliday would find it agreeable to 
call there and accompany her home ?’’ 

Mr. Haliday readily decided that it would be 
very agreeable, and away he went in good 
spirits to the Van Aiken mansion. The win- 
dows were still uncurtained and all aglow with 
light; and there, in the centre cf the parlors, 
stood Gillian, in her blue dress, her hair float- 
ing down in golden waves, and her bright face 
| lighted with satisfaction as she viewed her 
work. She was just tying on her jaunty hat, 
and a tall, handsome gentleman, whom Haliday 
recognized as Harry Vai Aiken, in overcoat 
and gloves, stood at her side, smiling down 
into the pretty, upturned face, lifted so archly 
to his own. In that one brief moment a brim- 
ming cup of happiness was dashed to earth; 
and, while Harry Van Aiken went out into the 
winter night with Gillian clinging to his arm, 
Starr Halidgy hurried gloomily down the street 
to his solitary lodgings. 

What a world of misery can be crowded into 
a few short hours! To Starr Haliday, remem- 
bering the look he had seen on Harry Van 
Aiken’s face, it seemed that he had lost Gillian 
forever. Why should that handsome face come 
between him and happiness? For that he was 
trying to win Gillian, he had seen plainly in 
that one glance revealed through the window. 
And why should he not succeed? Van Aiken 
was rich; his time was his own to devote to 
Gillian’s attention; his family stood high in 
social distinction, and the name of Van Aiken 
was @ password into good society. 

Still, he would see Gillian once again; only 
once more, ‘or but one evening now remained 
before he leit for months. He called early, and 
found Gillian at home, engaged in her usual 
work. But with her were some half-dozen 
young friends, all assisting in the Christmas 
preparations. And there, too, sat Harry Van 
Aiken at her side, holding the grasses and 
flowers which her fingers were tying with rib- 
bons and grouping into baskets. She welcomed 
her caller cordially, with a pretty blush steal- 
ing into her cheeks, introducing him to her 
companions, and offering him a bit of the work 
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which he had been wont to solicit. Haliday 


fancied that she brightened at his coming ; and, | 


when she addressed him, that shy, sweet look 
stole into her face which he did not notice when 
she laughed and jested with Van Aiken. Once, 
as they twined a wreath together, their, hands 
met, and her eyes and her work dropped sud- 
denly. It must mean that she loved him, to 
thrill thus at his presence, and his hopes rose 
high at the thought; but, in another instant, 
she was bending over Harry Van Aiken, tying 
a ribbon in place, and laughing at his awkward 
work. Was it only coquetry after all? 

When papa Bertram came home, chilled by 
a long walk in the cold, Gillian insisted that 
all should have ‘“‘tea’’ as a reward for. their 
labors; and, while mother made the tea over 
the glowing coals in the grate, Gillian drew out 
the table, spread the snowy cloth, and set out 
the sparkling china and silver. Then Van 
Aiken, who had pleaded an excuse for a few 
moments, returned with a basket heaped high 
with hot-house grapes, oranges, and nuts, and 
they all sat down to the little impromptu sup- 
per in the gayest spirits. 

But all things come to an end at last; and, 
while Haliday was meditating on the propriety 
of outstaying the rest of the company and say- 
ing a tender good-by to Gillian, Van Aiken 
asked in an aside: ‘‘ Will you be so kind as to 
see Miss Howard home, as she lives in a differ- 
ent portion of the city from the ladies. under 
my charge?’’ and it was impolite to refuse. 

Not a chance was there to speak to Gillian 
alone until the ladies went for their wrappings. 
Then he whispered, hurriedly :— 

**T must say good-by, to-night, for a long 
time. I am going away.’’ 

‘“* Again ?’’ her eyes looked up questioningly. 
‘*T thought you had returned to stay ?’’ 

‘*No; I am going for months, it may be. 
Business demands make it necessary. I wanted 
to see you—to tell you— happiness may come 
to you while I am gone, Gillian, and it were 
far better to accept it if it comes with riches 
than with poverty.’’ 

He added that last clause only because he 
saw Van Aiken enter the door, and noted Gil- 
lian’s smile as she glanced brightly up at him 
and motioned him toaseat. Then, not heed- 
ing the girl’s wondering look at such abrupt 
and unintelligible advice, he offered his arm to 
Miss Howard, and they went out together. 

How slowly time can pass when those we 
love are away! Starr Haliday was gone, leav- 
ing unsaid the tender message that had trem- 
bled to his lips, the half-guessed purport of 
which had thrilled Gillian’s heart. She blushed 
and trembled at mention of his name, and then 
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cried softly to herself to think she should have 
given her love unsought, or dared to hope for 
more than friendly interest. And all this while 
Harry Van Aiken helped her with her winter 
work, brought her the rarest plants and flowers 
of exquisite hue and odor, solicited orders 
among his intimates, and made himself useful 
in many ways. He claimed his reward, at last, 
and asked her love, but she told him truth- 
fully, she had no love for him. 

‘* Don’t let it separate us as friends, Harry,’’ 
she pleaded ; ‘‘I could not give you up entire- 
ly, but I can never love you.’’ 

Harry hoped better than that, and only an- 
swered :— 

‘*T will not leave you, Gillian; neither shall 
I give you up. I shall win your love yet, some 
day.’’ 

And he did; or, if not her love, her consent 
to be his wife. Starr Haliday heard from Gil- 
lian only by chance; but rumors sdémetimes 


| reached him in the distant city, coupling her 
| name with that of Van Aiken, until he con- 


vinced himself that hope for him was useless, 
and he resigned her, not without many a heart 
regret, to his more-favored rival. If he had 
only taken his fate in his own hands, and put 
all to the test to win or lose! But he did not 
do that, and. month after month slipped away, 
and no tidings of him reached Gillian until a 
friend one day mentioned having met in her 
travels Starr Haliday. ‘‘ Your old admirer, 
Gillian,’’ she added, lightly ; ‘‘ and on his arm 


| was a daintily dressed, golden-haired girl, look- 


ing up at him with the tender confidence of one 
who loved him and hada right to his atten- 
tions.’’ That was all, but Gillian’s faint hope 
went out then; the sweet story for which she 
had waited so long would never be told. 

Then came misfortune into her life. A dread 
fever called her father to the bedside of a friend ; 
and later the same dread disease called him 
away from those he loved, Gillian stood by 
him to the last, and promised to care tenderly 
for her poor mother, as he would have done. 
But the fulfilment of that promise was never 
required, for three weeks later her mother, too, 
had gone, and Gillian was left alone with her 
brother in the desolate home. Harry Van 
Aiken had waited long for some sign of relent- 
ing in Gillian’s decision. Now he came to her 
in her loneliness, and once more offered her his 
love, his life-long devotion if she would accept 
him. They stood together on the flower- 
wreathed balcony, as she and Starr Haliday 
stood once in times gone by. His hand lay 
clasped over hers, but she did not thrill with 
the sweet rapture of that memorable evening. 
Yet, when he pleaded for her love with alla 
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lover’s fervor, she let her lips rest tremulously 
against those pressed so passionately to hers, 
and promised to be his wife when the spring- 
time came. And the lilies, stirred to their 
golden centres, shivered through all their 
leaves, and a chili wind crept over the balcony 
railing, and rustled the vines till their ewaying 
tendrils swept across the fair cheek, and Gillian 
whispered, half fearfully, “Let us go in—it 
seems uncanny out here in the night air.’’ 
Gillian Van Aiken went abroad. She and 
her young husband saw all the magnificence of 
Rome; they wandered for days in dreamy in- 
dolence through quaint Italian villas; they 
saw Venice in all its wave-washed splendor ; 
they admired the picturesque grandeur of Swiss 
mountain scenery, and lingered long among the 
‘stately homes of England,’’ where the Van 
Aiken kinsmen dweit. There was a charm 
about their life that satisfied the young wife for 
a time, and she gave herself up to delight, and 
lived as though each passing day were the only 
one for which she need have a care. It was all 
pleasant enough while the sweet content lasted, 
but there came a day when she awoke to the 
fact that Harry Van Aiken was not all she had 
pictured her ideal should be — that his habits 
were not controlled by firm principle and adhe- 
rence to the right—that his associates were not 
always such as a true gentleman should have 
chosen. The knowledge came to her as to one 
in a dream. At first it seemed impossible to 
comprehend, then she wildly decided that she 
could not endure the rude awakening, that she 
must get away from it all; and then her wo- 
man’s heart cried out for strength to meet every 
trial, and she said over and over to herself, ‘‘I 
will save him yet; he is my husband, and I 
must save him.”’ 

It was not an easy task she had assigned 
herself. He loved his fair young wife, but, 
unconsciously to her, he had been going on in 
the evil way so long, his gay companions had 
obtained such a hold over him, that often she 
had not alone his will te contend against, but 
that of those who could not be controlled 
through love for her, and which made her 
powerless for good. Yet she never despaired. 
She was his wife; she had promised to love 
him, and that promise included that she should 
do him all good that can come through human 
love, and she should save him yet. She said 
this over and over many times, as though 
through her strong resolve there came renewed 
help and strength. They would get away from 
bad associations, from the companions whose 
jufluence was evil, and whose hold upon him 
he could not overcome; and, in the old home 
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would learn to forsake the evil, and live a better 
life. 

Full of this new purpose, she hastened the 
day of their departure. Eagerly she counted 
the hours, even, that must intervene before 
they turned their faces homeward. But the 
end came in an unlooked-for manner, and her 
strong will was broken at last to the stern de- 
cree of fate. Her husband was brought home 
to her, one night, a wreck—the result of the 
treachery of ‘a boon companion; and, when 
the morning sunlight came faintly in throngh 
closed shutters, its stray beams fell on a pallid 
face with scarred temples and closed eyes—all 
that remained of once handsome Harry Van 
Aiken. 

Comforted by his people, yet feeling strangely 
alone in a strange land, the young widow buried 
her dead under the sunny English skies, and 
then she realized that once more she was alone 
in the world. 


Gentle breezes, a cloudless sky, and a flood 
of spring sunshine welcomed the vessel into the 
American harbor—the vessel which had brought 
Gillian Van Aiken in safety over the broad 
waters. Three years had rolled away since 
she wept in her desolate young widowhood over 
her husband’s grave. She had lingered there 
among his kindred until the wound was healed 
and her young life had bloomed out into a new 
and purer beauty. Now she was coming home, 
and-once more she and her brother were to take 
up life together in their native city. 

Time brings so many changes in a few brief 
years, that old-time friends were scattered, and 
no familiar faces welcomed their arrival. The 
hotel was to be their home fora time, and when 
they were comfortably established there, when 
the story of their lives for the years of their 
separation had been repeated, then Frank went 
out to his business duties and Gillian was left 
at liberty to revisit her girlhood home. She 
could not bear that other eyes should witness 
her emotion at coming once more into the pres- 
ence of what she held so sacred; and alone 
she crossed the bridge and went up the famil- 
iar street, just as evening shades had begun 
to draw their dusky veil over the city. 

How unchanged it seemed! Even the lights 
shone: out from the very windows where she 
used to sit with her loved ones. Tears welled 
up to the eyes which had so often wept since 
then, but ‘they did not obseure ‘her view, for 
there—yes, surely, there was her hanging gar- 
den in all its beauty and bleom; the same 
flowers, as it seemed, that she had watched 
over and tended so lovingly. And, to convince 


where all had been so quiet and peaeeful, he | her that this was no dream, a faint, sweet fra- 
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grance stole out upon the evening air; and, 
fluttering softly, softly down, the creamy, crim- 
son-tipped petals of a rose brushed her face, 
and nestled in the ribbens at her throat. Then 
the door swung wide, and the light, streaming 
cheerily out, revealed te her a face she had 
never forgotten, a face which thrilled her even 
now—~or had that thrill lain slumbering in her 
heart until awakened to life by one glance at a 
frank, pleasant face, and a pair of dark eyes? 
One glance, that was all, and then the door 
closed, and all was dark again. But in that 
one glance she had seen, not alone the face of 
the man she loved in her sweet. girlhood, but 
beside it, bending down with a caressing move- 
ment to him as he sat by the balcony-railing, 
was a light-robed, fairy-like figure, with golden 
hair and achildish sprightliness. Poor Gillian ! 
she thought she had buried the. past. out of 
sight when she stood by the graves of those 
who had left her, but now there was a pain in 
her heart that she had never known. before— 
and how could it be healed ? 

**T say, Gillian,’’ called Frank that. night, 
‘‘what do you think? Haliday has bought the 


old place, hanging garden and all, so they say, | 


and lives there in style. I passed to-day, and 
saw the prettiest dimpled face.at the window 
watching for him down the street; his wife, I 
suppose. I met him a few steps from the door, 
and iv didn’t know me at first; but when he 
found me out he was cordial enough. Inquired 
all about you, and promised to call. Hope he 
will—always thought Haliday a fine fellow.”’ 

He did call the following evening. Gillian 
hesitated about going down, but Frank would 
not take a refusal. ‘‘Why should you refuse 
to see one of our best friends?’’ he asked, in 
great surprise. ‘‘ Besides, he particularly in- 
quired for you.’’. And Gillian went down and 
put her hands in his with a tremor. 

“Why, little friend, how you are changed !”’ 
was his greeting. ‘‘ But it may be this,’’ touch- 
ing her black robe with a pitying smile. ‘‘I 
did not know of your sorrow until Frank told 
me to-day.”’ 

Then the three drifted off into pleasant rem- 
iniscences of other days. ‘‘ Not a word about 
his wife,’’ thought Gillian, as he said good- 
night. But he insisted on calling for them the 
following evening, and ‘‘ I shall see his choice 
then,’’ she thought. 

How gay and delightful he was as they drove 
up to the ‘‘ Home of the hanging garden,’ as 
he called it! The same genial Starr Haliday 
asof old. And one glance at the fair young 
face in the doorway fully justified Frank’s 
praises of the ‘‘ prettiest dimpled face.” 

Then Gillian felt her hands clasped by a dear 








old lady with the sunniest smile, and heard 
Mr. Haliday say, ‘“‘My mother, Mrs. Van 
Aiken.’’ In another moment a fair young face 
was close to hers, two soft arms were about her 
neck, and the pretty, golden-haired girl, whom 
he called ‘‘ my sister,’’ was saying — 

‘‘Q Mrs. Van Aiken! I know it was your 
old home, and I am so glad to welcome you 
here. Brother has told us all about it, and I 
have always felt as though I was only keeping 
your beautiful garden until you came.”’ 

Then the thoughtful brother consigned Frank 
to the care of his mother and sister, and carried 
Gillian away to the vine-wreathed balcony. 
There, in the fading light, he told her that 
sweet story she had waited so long to hear; 
and, when his lips pressed the first kiss on 
those that met his in purest love, the white 
lilies—now grown so high they could not bend 
to the fair face —swung all their bells in air, 
and the south wind murmured to the flowers 
the secret it had learned when the lovers 
thought no one heard their tender vows. 

Gillian only whispered, clinging closer to the 
strong arm henceforth to be her stay :— 

‘* How much of love’s sweet meaning these 
flowers must know, for all my little confidences 
have been heard by them!”’ 

And he answered :— 

‘Yes, they shall all be coaxed to bloom into 
beauty for our wedding day.’’ 





We should not preach so much to pedple ; we 
should give them an interesi in life, something 
to love, something to live for, We should, if 
possible, make them happy, put them on the 
way to happiness, then they would unquestion- 
ably become good. 

Do not talk beyond your capacity. Unless 
you are a good swimmer, and know what you 
are about, do not venture into deep waters, 
Somebody, before you know it, may puncture 
the bladders which keep you from sinking. 
Inflated talkers often pass ‘out of sight very 
suddenly. You are not bound to have an opin- 
ion on every topic that is started; at any rate, 
you are not bound to utter it. 

Tuers has long been a popular belief in 
** good luck ;’’ but, like many other notions, it 
is gradually giving way. The conviction is ex- 
tending that diligence is the mother of good 
luck; in other words, that a man’s success in 
life will be proportionate to his efforts, to his 
industry, to his attention to small things, 
Your negligent, shiftless, loose fellows never 
meet with luck, because the results of industry 
are denied to those who will not make the 
proper effort to secure them. 
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BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA. 





Mr. Harrrexp hated foreigners. The strong 
dislike which he manifested was not at all rea- 
sonable ; on the contrary, it was entirely preju- 
dicial. He had nothing especial against any 
foreigner in particular, knowing very little 
about them personally, in fact, but he did have 
decided objections to them all, on general prin- 
ciples. 

His distaste dated as far back as, and was 
probably acquired about the time of, the famous 
‘*Know Knothing Riots,’’ when he, a youth at 
the head of a procession of men and children, 
the latter wearing wreaths of red, white, and 
blue paper ribbons on their heads, marched 
round the village streets, and shouted out, 
loudly, ‘‘ Down with the foreigners !’’ 

Notwithstanding most of the American people 
of the succeeding decades have become more 
amiably disposed toward our transatlantic 
neighbors, Mr. Hatfield still clung tenaciously 
to his old-time prejudices, and continued to 
**hate foreigners.”’ 

It can be easily understood, therefore, that, 
knowing this peculiar crotchet of her father’s, 
Helen :‘atfield had some hesitation about invit- 
ing to ner home Mr. Felix Whiteman. The 
gentleman in question had been introduced to 
her at her friend Lucie Maldens’ as, ‘‘ Not only 
a lion from abroad, my dear, but a British one, 
with all the latest and most approved growls.”’ 

Now a “‘ Britisher,’’ in Mr. Hatfield’s curious 
estimation, was the most disagreeable and ob- 
noxious of the whole foreign menagerie. 

**Tt don’t matter in the least,’’ he was wont 
to declare, vehemently, ‘‘that these British 
speak intelligibly, they are just as much for- 
eigners as though they chattered French or 
jibbered in German jargon; and Ill have none 
of them inside my house.”’ 

With these words ringing in her ears, Helen 
did not dare to ask the polite, gentlemanly 
young man to call upon her. He had taken 
her home a great many times from Lucie’s dur- 
ing the winter, and Helen was beginning to 
feel a warm, if not a tender regard for him ; but 
it was ‘‘thus far and no further,’’ when he 
saw her to her door, and Helen was obliged to 
say ‘‘ good-night!’’ without the gentle ‘‘ come 
in!’’ she so much wished to add. 

It was very hard. All of the girls had had 
little spasms of foreign flirtations but her ; why, 
Lucie Malden could count a lover among almost 
every nationality on the globe! What, with 
her German music master, Italian singing 
teacher, French professor, and a host of dusky- 





hued Centennial visitors from across both 
oceans, Lucie was quite a cosmopolitan in the 
art of flirtation; and this young Englishman 
was so nice. Helen sighed every time she 
thought of him, and wondered what he thought 
of her inhospitality. 

Lucie Malden only lived just around the cor- 
ner from Helen’s, and they were very short 
little walks, to be sure, that she had taken 
with Mr. Whiteman, but they had taken their 
steps leisurely, and had talked a great deal in 
the little while; and, somehow Helen felt as 
thoagh she knew him better in the few short 
weeks of their acquaintance than she did any 
of the other young men she had seen much 
oftener. 

It was Mr. Hatfield’s custom every year, at 
the very first dawn of spring, when the trees 
were just beginning to whisper among them- 
selves as to what shade of green they should 
don, and the flowers were only dreaming of 
shades and colors, to order packed at once all 
the necessary furniture and clothing, and move 
his whole household out of town into his hand- 
some old estate that lay just outside the city. 
Helen was used to it, and always expected to 
shiver and shake in the cold old house and 
barren country at least a month before the 
beauties of nature should make amends for her 
erudities.' But Mr. Hatfield’s household never 
dreamed of opposing his orders; and, although 
they were five to his one, Helen and four ser- 
vants comprising the household, the one, being 
Mr. Hatfield, was in the majority always. 

It was with a little rebellious spirit, however, 
that Helen received the usual command this 
year; she even made a faint little protest, and 
said, timidly :— 

‘*Why, papa, we’ll surely freeze at Green- 
mont this weather! Let’s wait until May, this 
year.”’ 

“Wait until May, this year!’’ echoed her 
father, looking up from the stock column of his 
morning paper. “Why ‘this year’ particu- 
larly ?”” 

And, as Helen couldn’t quite put into words 
her reasons, she grew red and pale, and an- 
swered, meekly :— 

**Oh, nothing! I'll see that we are all ready 
by the tenth, papa.”’ 

And; accordingly, on the tenth, they were 
all duly moved and domiciled in the old stone 
mansion at Greenmont; and things went on 
just as regularly, and in the same routine as 
they had gone on ever since Helen could 
remember. People said John Hatfield was 
“growing queer.’”” He had been a social, 
pleasant-mannered enough young man in his 
wife’s time; but, after her death, some years 
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before, he had settled down into a taciturn, | 
gloomy sort of person, living quite alone with | 
his little daughter aud servants. He was a 
devoted father, although an undemonstrative 
one; and Helen often felt the need of a moth- | 
er’s love and tenderness as she grew up into | 
girlhood; and just now she found . herself | 
thinking more earnestly than ever of, and wish- | 
ing for, that sweet young mother, whose face 
looked down upen her from the picture that 
hung in the parlor of the old mansion. 

Dreary days they were that followed their 
removal toGreenmont. The heavy spring rains 
set in, and all the country round seemed to 
Helen, as she stood at the windows and looked 
up and down the watery waste, a great lake, 
and their house a solitary castle where she was, 
like some princess in the fairy tale, held cap- 
tive. Ah, if the prince wov'd only come! 

Lucie wrote her friend daiiy, after the fash- 
ion of girls, and in her letters always had some 
bit of news to tell about Mr. Felix Whiteman, 
until at last Helen began to suspect, perhaps, 
his scalp was destined to count another trophy 
on her fair flirting friend’s belt of conquest; 
and, with this sudden fear thrust in her heart, 
she grew so pale and thin that good Mrs. Ferry, 
the old housekeeper, noticed her white cheeks, 
at last, and said, one day :— 

**It’s a burning shame to shut you up here 
in this dull, rainy weather, Miss Helen! I’ll 
tell your papa to take you back to town, and 
keep you there until the sun shines and the 
birds sing again.’’ 

And so, thanks to good old Mrs. Ferry’s wo- 
manly eyes—which saw deeper, perhaps, than 
pale cheeks and listless air—Mr. Hatfield was 
induced to let Helen go back to the city, to 
spend a few weeks with her friend Lucie Mal- 
den. 

In spite of her friend’s pretty face and fasei- 
nating manners, Helen found her own charms 
had not been forgotten nor obliterated by ab- 
sence; and Mr. Whiteman appeared not only 
pleased, but very glad, indeed, tosee her again ; 
and at once the old pleasant talks and merry 
times were renewed with fresh zeal. What a 
bright, beautiful world it was! What if the 
spring rains did pour down now outside—inside 
there was warmth and sunshine enough; and 
who cared for the bird songs, when a rich tenor 
sang out every night, ‘‘ Thou art my star,’’ and 
a pair of *‘ British-blue’’ eyes looked unutter- 
able things down into two dusky American 
ones ! 

‘*Helen Hatfield, you’ve done more in two 
weeks than I have in a whole winter! You’ve 
caught Felix Whiteman’s heart; and I tried, 
and you didn’t, that’s worse.’’ The girls were 








having a before-bedtime chat up in Helen’s 
room. Helen’s head was turned aside, as she 
combed out the great long braids of her hair, 
and Lucie could not see the scarlet cheeks the 
brown veil hid. ‘‘ Why don’t you speak? You 
daren’t deny it—he ’s dead in love with you.”’ 
Such a tangled mass as the brown braids were 
in! ‘‘ Helen Hatfield, are you going to be hate- 
ful enough not to confess ?’’ 

Helen threw back the rippling waves, and 
the face was white enough now. 

‘Lucie,’ she said, ‘‘ Felix Whiteman has 
never given me any right to tell you he is in 
love with me. Hew can I confess what I do 
not know ?’’ 

‘* Well, darling, you needn't take it in such 
a tragic manner; why, you looked for all the 
world like Clara Morris! I know that Felix 
Whiteman is in love with you, and, what’s 
more, I know he means to tell you so before 
you go home, and ask you to be his wife, and 
go to Europe with him—so, there!’’ and, with 
an affectionate little squeeze. and a kiss, she 
continued, ‘‘ Dream on my bit of news—and 
good-night !’? and, with another look into Hel- 
en’s wide-opened eyes, she nodded her head, 
said ‘‘ good-night!’’ again, and went on to her 
own room. 

The brush fell out of Helen’s hand, and the 
long hair hid the blushing face again from its 
counterpart in the mirror. What did Lucie 
mean? Was this true? Did this splendid, 
agreeable young stranger love and wish to 
marry her’ Ah, how the girl’s heart beat and 
throbbed! She knew now, and confessed to 
herself, that it was love for him that had made 
her so restless and unhappy away from him. 
Oh, yes, if it was true, if he did love her, and 
wished her to he his, gladly would she be to 
him a faithful, loving wife! Suddenly she was 
roused from the happy reverie she had fallen 
into by the recollection of her father’s preju- 
dice! Felix Whiteman was an Englishman; 
a foreigner her father would never give his 
consent for her marriage with — ‘‘ a hated for- 
eigner.’’ Oh, if she only had a mother’s bosom 
now, on which to pour out all her joy and 
grief—a mother’s counsel to which she might 
appeal! What was her duty? Ought she to 
fly at once from this temptation to disobey 
her father’s wish and will? 

It wag a hard conflict going on down in the 
girl’s heart. Her father had devoted his life to 
her; left alone when quite a young man, he 
had given up society, friends, all, for his 
daughter and hir home; should she take a 
step now, that should part them forever? 
Should she leave him forthe stranger? Ah, 
no, she would go back home at once ; she would 
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fly before it was too late, and she would thus 
spare herself .and Felix—how apt the name 
came to her lips!—the pain and anguish of a 
confession and denial. 

On the morrow, therefore, she. surprised Lucie 
and all the family by coming down to break- 
fast in her travelling suit, all ready to start for 
home in the early train. She must go, she 
said, she ‘‘ knew papa must be very lonely in 
the great house when he came home at night ; 
she had had a very pleasant visit, indeed, and 
she thanked them for their cordial invitation 
to stay longer, but she must go home to papa 
now.’’ 

Lucie saw the dark rings under the dull 
eyes, that told of tears and a sleepless night, 
but forebore questioning Helen until they were 
quite alone. 

‘You need not teil me, Helen,’’ she said, 
when they stood waiting for the carriage to 
take Helen to the depot; ‘“‘ you need not tell 
me without you like, of course, but surely it is 
not because you do not care for Felix White- 
man that you are flying from him in this man- 
ner ?”’ 

Helen did not raise her eyes, but, in a hesi- 
tating voice, said :— 

‘* Lucie, there are grand, urgent reasons’’— 

**It may be,’’ interrupted Lucie, ‘‘ but they 
have nothing to do with you not loving Felix 
Whiteman ?”’ 

“* Papa’ — 

**T don’t care about your papa—in this mat- 
ter, Ime u, Helen. Is it because you do not 
love Felix Whiteman, and, in the kindness of 
your heart, will spare him the bitterness of a 
refusal, that you are going away so strangely 
sudden? answer me, Helen ;’’ and Lucie put 
her two hands on Helen’s shoylders, and looked 
long and earnestly into the pale face, until the 
color faintly fluttered up into the white cheeks, 
and Helen whispered ‘‘ No,’’ and hid her face. 

Back at Greenmont the trees were in all 
their spring glory ; the row of horse-chestnuts 
down the avenue had. burst the caps with 
which each branch had been sheathed when 
Helen left, and now shot forth long, green 
lances of tiny blossoming, faint-tinged flowers, 
*mid a very wilderness of leafy boughs; the 
wistaria vine, that climbed up the piazza, 
hung out its luxuriant screen, ’gainst which 
its plumes of purple nodded gracefully on the 
May breeze, and the robins sang joyfully, flit- 
ting in ard out among the cherry blossoms. 
It was truly spring-like and lovely at Green- 
mont now ; but somehow, although everything 
was bright and beantiful and gay around the 
place, it seemed dull and desolate still to its 
young mistress. Even Mr. Hatfield noticed, at 





length, his daughter’s listless manner, and 
thought perhaps it would be well for her to 
have a little company. 

** Ask Lucie Malden to come up and spend a 
few weeks here, Helen,’’ he said, one day ; ‘I 
don’t want you to get mopish. She might in- 
vite some of her friends out, too, for a day ; 
and, between you, you might get up a little 
May-party. I will see that everything is pre- 
pared for it.’’ 

Helen’s face lighted up at the proposition ; 
she had thought she would like to have Lucie 
sperid some time with her, but usually papa 
liad such a dislike toward ‘‘ summer company,’’ 
that she had furbore asking his permission to 
invite any, but now—oh, he was a dear, kind, 
good father! and she thanked him warmly for 
the invitation. 

Before many days elapsed, the two girls were 
onee more together; but, in the confidential 
little chats that followed their meeting, it was 
some time before Helen could bring herself to 
ask after the one of whom her heart and head 
had been full ever since her return to Green- 
mont; and Lucie was as studiously silent in 
reference to the individual. Helen finally came 
out boldly, and when they sat out on the piazza 
in the twilight, asked, in as careless a tone as 
she could command :— 

‘*Oh, have you seen anything of Mr. White- 
man lately, Lucie ?’’ 

‘*Only once or twice since you left. He is 
going home shortly, and’”’— 

Helen heard no more. ‘‘ Going home’’—back 
to England—-and she should never see him 
again! And she had rushed away from him 
without a word of good-by, without even a word 
of explanation ; and he was entitled, by reason 
of several tender little romantic passages in 
their—flirtation—to both! Duty seemed very 
hard and cruel to Helen just then. Surely, 
love deserved to have had a little respect paid 
it! and it was too late now; she should never 
see him again—never again ! 

** Don’t you think it would be nice to have it 
before he goes ?’’ Lucie was saying, when Helen 
recovered herself sufficiently to hear once more. 

‘*** It !’—have what ?’’ she asked, in a plain- 
tive sort of tired voice. 

‘* Why, the May party. How stupid you are 
to-night; I was asking you if you didn’t think 
it would be nice to have the May party right 
away, before Mr. Whiteman goes home, and 
ask him out to it?” 

Ah, here was a way opened by which she 
might see him at least once more! Papa would 


never know that he was a foreigner, seeing him 
among the others only for a day ; no one would 
think of telling him Mr. Whiteman was an 
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Englishman, surely. Yes, she would risk every- 
thing and invite him to the May party, and if 
he had anything to say to her she would listen 
to it, and she would tell him in return her 
dutiful decision ; it would be much better so. 
She could not bear to think of him sailing away 
from her, and for ever, without one word of 
parting. 

‘Are you asleep, Helen? Why don’t you say 
something ?’’ 

‘*Say something? Oh, yes, sbvout the May 
party. Certainly, we will have it right away, 
and I will write Mr. Whiteman an invitation 
to-night.”’ 

Ifone could have peeped into Mr. Felix White- 
man’s room the morni:g he received the pretty 
little note of invitation from Miss Hatfield, for 
‘*a May party at Greenmont,’’ and could have 
watched the glad, joyful light that broke out 
over his face upon its reading, and seen the 
curious pantomime that followed its perusal, 
one would have thought at once the gentleman 
a madman or a lover. 

It was a charming May party; the day was 
bright, and just warm enough for crimps and 
complexions, and quite cool enough for jaunty 
Breton jackets, or becoming scarfs and shawls ; 
and with the gay flags flying over the lawn, 
and pretty afghans lying out on the green 
grass, the scene was picturesque in the extreme. 

Mr. Hatfield had spared no pains nor expense 
to make the affair a grand success. He had 
seen that everything was beuntifully provided 
for the entertainment of his guests, and, al- 
though he would not be able to be among them 
until late in the afternoon, he had taken care 
*o have all sorts of amusements for their enjoy- 
ment during his absence. There were croquet 
and tennis and battledore and archery, and 
a little fleet of row-boats on the pond at the 
foot of the hill; luncheon was served all day 
long, and for those who preferred a, heartier 
meal, there was the anticipation of a grand 
supper after the dance in the evening. 

** One could almost fancy this an old England 
May day,’’ said Mr. Whiteman, to his partner, 
as they left the merry party on the lawn, and 
sauntered together down toward the pond. 

“Only there is no queen,’’ replied Helen. 
** Lucie and I did talk over having a pole, and 
crowning a queen, and having a real English 
May day /éte, but the trouble was choosing her 
majesty, there were so many pretty. ones to 
select from.’’ 

‘*Had you asked me to be the knight, I 
would have found no difficulty in finding a 
queen, and she should have been the name- 
sake of her of Troy, Helen, my queen ;’’ then, 
catching a tremulous, tender, answering light 





in her eyes, he went on rapidly to declare his 
love, and begged her to make him the happiest 
of men by giving him the little white hand 
that now trembled in his. 

**Oh, you do not know my father!’’ gasped 
Helen, 

** Ah, but I shall know him seon, and I mean 
to be bold, and speak out at once ; you will not 
say me ‘ nay,’ Helen, and your will will be his ?’’ 

‘* But Felix, you do not know itis impossible.’’ 

‘* Not when you call me Felix so sweetly; I 
never thought the name so pretty. Ah, lam 
rightly named to-day ; Felix means happy, and 
Iam indeed a happy White man, for you do 
love me, Helen, my queen !’’ 

Love cannot be masked ; it is luminous, and 
burns and shines out through all deceits and 
shams, and Helen’s eyes answered what 
Helen’s lips dare not confess. 

‘*Helen! Mr. Whiteman! where are. you? 
Come here!’’ and just then a crowd of the gay 
chorus burst ypon them, running down, the 
hill in search of the truant lovers. 

‘Your papa has just arrived, Helen, and he 
sent us after you, and he wants to see Mr. 
Whiteman at once.’’ 

In the distance Helen saw her father making 
his way hurriedly toward them: a deathly sick 
feeling at her heart made her turn faint; she 
seemed to hear the old nursery rhyme that 
terrified her in her childhood :— 

** Pa, fee, fi, fo, fum, 
I smell the blood of an Englishman ! 
Dead or alive I will have some ;’’ 
and with a low cry upon her lips, she swooned 
away upon the grass at her lover’s feet. 

Was she dead, she wondered, when she re- 
covered herself, and opened. her eyes to see her 
father and Felix shaking hands warmly, and 
talking quite pleasantly together under the 
trees? Lucie’s arms held her, and it was 
Lucie’s face bent down over her, and it was 
Lueie’s voice that whispered :— 

‘* Now, dear, you are better. Let me help 
you into the house, where you can lie down 
comfortably ; the day’s excitement has been 
teo much for you, you are only a frail little 
spring blossom yet, and need a warmer sun 
and air to make you strong enough to brave 
the out-door skies.’’ 

Yes, she was back into the old world again, 
and heasen and Felix and happiness were still 
a great way off. 

“How is it, daughter, that you have never 
mentioned being acquainted with Mr. White- 
man? He tells me he has known you all win- 
ter,’’ 

It was late in the afternoon, supper had 
been served, the guests were dancing in the 
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parlors, and Mr. Hatfield and Felix had walked 
together into the little bay-window room where 
Helen was lying on a lounge with Lucie beside 
her, still too weak from her swoon to partici- 
pate in the gayeties. 


‘Ah, but we do!” replied Felix, confidently ; 
‘and love one another dearly, beside ; and I 
am sure, with your kind consent, Helen will 
say ‘ yes.’ ” 

After some little more serious talk upon the 


**I don’t know, papa,’’ faltered Helen, blush- | matter, Mr. Hatfield finally gave his permission 


ing guiltily at the straightforward question. 

“Why, Mr. Whiteman, I find, is a son of 
one of my old ciassmates at Yale; I only dis- 
covered on the train, as I came out, that he was 
to be one of our guests to-day, and I am most 
happy to welcome him to Greenmont.’’ 

Helen looked up amazed from one to the 
other; who had played this trick upon her 
father? She would not be a party to the 
fraud; no, duty should triumph ever love in 
this quarter. 

** Papa,’ she said, very gravely, and sitting 
up quite b::ely as she spcice, ‘‘ you are mis- 
taken; you io not know; I ‘id ect mean to 
really deceive you ; you are misiniormed about 
Mr. Whiteman being a son of your old class- 
mate. He is an Englishman, a foreigner, papa, 
but I hope you will nevertheless make him as 
welcome at Greenmont.’’ How she trembled 
as she waited for the outburst she feared would 
follow. 

“An Englishman!” echoed Felix; “only a 
New England man, however, if you please, Mr. 
Hatfield. My absence abroad for so many years 
may possibly have given me a British air, but 
I beg you will not call me a foreigner, Miss 
Helen; I am a stanch, true New England Ame- 
rican by birth, and at heart, I assure you !” 

Helen’s brow* eyes dilated ; she looked at 
Lucie, who smiic:} and nodded her head in con- 
firmation. 

“An Amoriean, no’ su Englishman!’ she 
cried. 

‘* Not a Britisher, certainly. I thought you 
knew I was a New Enylanéer; I was born in 
Massachusetts, edr ted in‘. : nany, and have 
lived most of my li, abroad, but I am an Ame- 
rican, nevertheless.”’ 

‘Oh, papa, papa!”’ and, for the second time 
that day, Helen fainted dead away. 

Mr. Hatfield didn’t quite anderstand why 
the history of Mr. Felix Whiteman’s nationality 
and genealogy should have such a startling, 
not to say curious effect upon his daughter’s 
nerves ; but he learned the reason fully, a few 
hours later, when, after accepting Mr. Hat- 
field’s cordial invitation for him te remain at 
Greenmont as his guest for a few days, Mr. 
Whitemar. mace a formal proposal for his daugh- 
ter’s hand. 

“Want. u.s*ry my little girl? Why, you 

Yt know «>: » other yet!" exclaimed Mr. 
7 wifield, in arcs isiument. 





for the sor of his old classmate to become his 


own; and Felix retired, once more congratu- 
lating himself upon his fortunate name. 

‘‘And you have been thinking all this time 
that I was a British lion ;” said Felix, next day, 
as he and Helen walked down toward the pond, 
where he said he wanted to hunt up the an- 


| swer to his proposal, which he knew she dropped 


when she fainted away. 

‘* Why, of course I did; I am sure some one 
told me you were, and then you wear English 
cut clothes and side whiskers, and say ‘ cahn’t’ 
and ‘shahn’t,’ and talk all sorts of curious 
foreign ways. Why shouldn’t I have thought 
80, pray ?”’ 

‘*Why, shouldn’t you? If the ogre in the 
fairy tale knew that there was an Englishman 
inside his home by the mere keenness of one of 
his senses, why shouldn’t my queen’s heart 
have told her her knight wore her own colors, 
the stars and stripes ?’’ 

The nursery rhyme ran through Helen’s 
head again, and she said with a laugh :— 

‘* Ought I to have gone round saying :— 

‘ Fa, fee, fi, fo, fum, 
I scent the love of a New England man! 
Dead or alive I will have some’ ?” 

** You should have divined it in some way.”’ 

** Perhaps I did,” said Helen, timidly ; and 
ther. : he told him her fears regarding his safety 
whyn she saw her father approaching them the 
oo» before, and knew his terrible dislike to- 
ward foreigners. 

**You thought I should be eaten ‘dead or 
alive,’ eh ?’’ 

** I feared you were about to receive a ‘ ticket 
of leave.’ ’’ 

‘*And instead, you see, I got an invitation to 
remain.”’ 

**And thn stole the ogre’s one treasure. For 
shame !’’ 

‘*Ah, no; the princess gave me her heart, 
does she not, Helen ?’’ 

Helen made a pretence of reading «n* of the 
open book she held in her hand i Bt 
sSweread — 

‘‘and the princess gave the prince her ‘iad 
and heart, and they tived happily for ever and 
ever after.’’ 
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No man has a thorough taste of prosperity to 
whom adversity never happened. 
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BY THOMAS 8S. COLLIER. 





‘*Giory! Glory! what a name!’’ 

** Yes, and whai a woman !’’ 

The speakers were two young men sitting in 
a cosey college room, listening to the rush of the 
wind that made the rain-drops strike quickly 
and sharply on the window-panes. There had 
been dreamy interludes in their conversation, 
when the wild storm music outside, and the 
sparkle and warmth of the wood-fire on the 
hearth, made their souls too full fer words; 
and even when they did talk, it was of things 
that had a depth of tenderness in them. 

Thus it was that Bertram Montgomery had 
mentioned a letter he had just received from 
his sister Lucile, a fairy of eight summers, 
who told, in her loving, childish way, of the 
new governess just arrived. This lady had 
taken the child’s heart by storm. ‘She is so 
kind and so beautiful,’’ wrote Lucile, ‘‘ that 
she puts me in mind of the good folks who are 
always helping people out of trouble. Why, it 
is no task to study lessons now, for she makes 
them ever so easy !”’ 

Lucile Montgomery was a wayward little miss, 
whose dower of beauty had made her a pet with 
all who knew her; and for her to take kindly 
to a governess was a strange experience. Thus, 
her brother was led to have a great respect for 
the lady whose name had astonished his friend, 
Holm Willoughby. He had mentioned his sis- 
ter’s letter, for Lucile was the great pride of 
his soul, and this had brought out the name, 
and gave rise to the Zollowing conversation. 

*‘And why is she different from other women, 
Montgomery? for your exclamation seems to 
say that she is.’’ 

**Because, Willoughby, she has done what 
no one else ever did—made Lucile both love and 
respect her.’’ 

* And is Miss Lucile fastidions in her selec- 
tion of friends ?”’ 

“Yes; more so than most children. And, 
beside, the little folks don’t like teachers.’’ 

“Perhaps there is some magnetic power in 
this new governess. Does Lucile describe her ?”’ 

*“No; and the: is one reason why I am puz- 
zled concerning her. If she was beantiful, that 
might be the secret of her success with Lucile; 
and, indeed, Lucile writes she is beautiful, 

“ough of the kind she says nothing. Still, a 
enild has so many ideals of beauty, that we 
cannot tell whether they mean loveliness of 
face or manner. However, I shall know soon, 
as the holidays are near at hand.”’ 

‘And you must send me word, for I am very 


curious to know more concerning this lady with 
the odd name.”’ 

“Twi.” 

Then they settled cosily back in the arm- 
chairs that added so much to the charm of 
Montgomery’s room, and smoked their cigars 
as they looked into the glowing embers on the 
hearth. 

They wére good types of Anglo-Saxon man- 
| hood, tall, square-shouldered, and handsome: 
Willoughby, with dark-brown hair and eyes 
that touched on purple, so deep was their blue- 
ness; while Montgomery had light hair, a fair 
complexion, and gray eyes that had a curious 
strength in their clearness. There was the 
proudness of an old honor in their faces, and 
the consciousness of strong, freeborn manhood 
made this such an expression as one dreams was 
native to the republican patricians of old Rome. 

Of the two, Willoughby seemed to possess 





the most active force; that is, the greatest 
power to endure in march, or exploration, or 
| toil; while Montgomery had a strong, definable 
mind-strength in his face, that you recognized 
at your first glance therein. Not that one had 
a brighter intellect than the other, but they 
were possessed of different styles of thought, 
both strong, both meaning much the same, but 
seeking different channels of expression. 

Placed side by side for an intellectual woman 
to choose a companion from. and the like or 
dislike of certain colors would have been all 
that could sway the choice. There was one 
grand point in their actions that deserves com- 
mendation, and which it would be well for 
other young men, situated in a similar position, 
to follow. . 

Though placed by birth and happy circum- 
stances beyond the reach of want, and, there- 
fore, beyond the necessity for endeavor, they 
still strove hard to make their minds rich in 
knowledge, and thus become worthy citizens of 
the great representative country they claimed 
as their native land. 

Thus; though so silent and luxurious now in 
their wreathing of tobacco smoke, and throning 
of easy chairs, they were men to % proud of; 
and, strangely enough, they were thinking 
whether they could make one woman proud of 
them, and that woman was one they had never 
seen, and whose odd name of Glory went ring- 
ing through their thoughts with: « strange sov 
ereignty that they could not shake off. 

‘* By George! Montgomery, I’ve a great mind 
to invite myself to the Manor next week, in- 
stead of going home. Do you think you could 
find a place to stow me in ?’’ said Willoughby. 

‘Certainly ; I was about asking you to come. 
What put the idea into your head ?’’ 





‘ 
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**Glory.” 

A curious smile flitted across Montgomery’s 
face. 

‘*It was Glory that made * think of asking 
you. I wonder if you are possessed by the 
name as | am?’’ 

‘*T guess so; it has been ringing through my 
brain ever since I heard it.’ 

‘*And through mine. I fear that we may 
find curselves at daggers drawn if we do not 
look out, for we may both desire to possess this 
Glory.’’ 

**I do not think so. At any rate, we can 
settle the matter by an easier method,’’ 

** How f”? 

‘* Why, draw for her. Don’t you remember 
the old cut-straws of childhood ?’’ 

‘Yes; but Miss. Glory might object to any 
such way of disposing of her fair self.’’ 

‘*She need not know.”’ 

Again came an interval of silence, with the 
curling smoke-wreaths floating from the fra- 
grant cigars; and, when conversation once 
more opened, it took a new channel, and Glory 
was left undisturbed. But she was not forgot- 
ten; all the time there floated through the 
brains of the young men the ringing sound of 
her name, and the next week was attended 
with a like experience. 

Very glad were they when the time of dis- 
missal came, and they could pack their traps 
for a month’s vacation. The air was clear 
and chill, with the bright glow of a winter sun 
crowning the brown hills with golden radiances, 
and sending crisp sparkles shining along the 
leaf-strewn forest paths. 

** Now for Glory,’’ said Willoughby, as they 
went rattling along over the Arden Railroad, 
whizzing past farm-houses and across rivers, 
and, at last, bringing up with a shrill whistle 
before the little station of Bohemville, where 
they were to stop. 

They found a carriage waiting for them, and 
were soon speeding along a broad and level 
country-road, that ran through wide stretches 
of meadow. A quick pace carried them swiftly 
over five miles of country, and brought them 
to a gently sloping hill, erowned with a noble 
mansion rising up grandly from a mass of trees. 
They passed through a broad gate, and, sweep- 
ing around the hill, came at last to the main 
entrance. Here they alighted and went in, 
Montgomery leading the way to the family 
drawing-room, a noble apartment, commanding 
a fine view of the level country below, and of 
a grand river rolling between the western ris- 
ing hills. 

As they entered, a lady seated in a deep 
arm-chair standing close to a crackling wood- 


‘ 





fire, rose and faced them. She was a petite 
creature, with a marvellous wealth of hair fall- 
ing loose about her head, the fire-glow filling it 
with glinting of gold; and her eyes were large 
ard flashing, though blue and deep. Her com- 
plexion was clear and rich; the color firm and 
delicate in tene, Her mouth, nose, and chin 
were small and exquisite, though there was 
decision and character in their lines. There 
was a mobility and grace in her form that was 
very taking; and the delicate mould of the 
hand that lay om the purple velvet cushion of 
the chair, and the dainty boot that protruded 
just a little beyond the folds of her plain, neat 
dress, were well in keeping with her grace and 
beaniy. 

As the young men came near to her, Mont- 
gomery leading, she said :— 

‘*Mr, Bertram Montgomery and Mr. Wil- 
loughby, I believe ?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ answered Montgomery; ‘‘I am the 
first named, and this is my friend, Mr. Wil- 
loughby.’’ 

She bowed, and answered :— 

‘IT am Miss Lucile’s new governess, Miss 
Wilde. Mrs, Montgomery and Miss Lucile have 
gone to Merton, but will be home in time for 
dinner. Mrs. Montromery desired me to say 
that your rooms are ready, and that, if you 
wish it, lunch will be served.’’ 

‘*Thanks!’’ said Montgomery. ‘ But, as it 
is only an hour to dinner, I think we will not 
need lunch. Come, Willoughby, let us get the 
dust of travel off, and be ready to receive my 
lady mother;’’ and, bowing, the two young 
men left the drawing-room, 

‘* By Jove! she is a glorious creature !’’ said 
Willoughby, when the door of his friend’s 
apartment closed on them. 

‘* You are right; she is, indeed, a Glory that 
any man might be pleased and proud to call his 
own. I never saw a woman more fitly named.’’ 

‘¢ And now, Montgomery, comesin a delicate 
question. We both admire this young lady. 
Suppose our future intercourse with her begets 
love, what then ?’’ 

Montgomery’s brow contracted, and there 
came a puzzled look to his face; but he bright- 
ened up in a few moments, and said :— 

‘‘There are many ways open to settle the 
matter, We might do as they did in old times, 
fight for our sweetheart’s favor. Then there is 
your plan of drawing straws, the loser to be in 
honor bound to resign his claim. And’’-—- 

‘* And,’’ broke in Willoughby, ‘‘ there is the 
better and more common sense way of asking 
her which she cares most for, for it would be a 
sorry thing to fight for a love that may already 
be beyond our reach.”’ 
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‘“*You are right, Willoughby; and, as we 
are not yet iu love, we will defer further dis- 
cussion on this subject, and. get ready for din- 
ner.” 

With the first sound of the dinner-bell, the 
two young men descended to the drawing-room, 


and were there met by Mrs. Montgomery, a |. 


stately and be«utiful widow of forty, and Lu- 
cile. They glanced around, expecting to see 
the bright vision that had welcomed them 
when they first arrived ; but she was not there. 
The welcomes were hardly spoken, however, 
when the door opened, and she appeared. 

If they had thought her beautiful when she 
stood by the brilliant fire, they thought her 
transcendent now, with the meilow light of 
the chandeliers crowning her golden hair with 
a shimmering halo. Her dress was a pale blue, 
soft, and falling in graceful folds; and she 
wore no ornaments save a sprig of bright coral 
fastening a ribbon that was knotted in a small 
bow at the throat, where a narrow lace collar 
joined. 

Lucile ran to her as soon as she came in, and 
evied, as she clasped her hand :— 

‘¢This is my Glory, Bertram; is she not a 
splendid one?’’ 

Miss Wilde smiled quietly, and the young 
men saw that the little lady possessed that 
great attribute, self-control. .Mrs. Montgomery 
gave Lucile a gentle reproof, and then formally 
introduced the new governess; and, taking 
Willoughby’s arm, led the way to the dining- 
room, leaving Montgomery to escort Miss Wilde, 
a duty he was glad to perform.. 

The dinner was a quiet one; and, after it 
was over, they all adjourned to the drawing- 
room, where the bright hickory fire made a 
warmth and light that sent the blood pulsing 
rapidly through the veins. The conversation 
grew more rapid and sparkling in the cheerful 
glow ; and the young men found that the little 
governess was a better antagonist than they 
often met, with a strength and beauty of lan- 
guage they had seldom heard, She did battle 
for the equality of her sex in the world of art, 
science, and letters, and her flueney was such 
as told of an intimate knowledge of her sub- 
ject. 

Music followed, and her rich yoice and ex- 
quisite touch made her sway the hearts of her 
hearers as & magician might; and, when she 
bade them good-night and went out with Lu- 
cile, she left two slaves behind. 

Montgomery did not accompany Willoughby, 
when that gentleman pleaded weariness and 
retired, but sat still; and, when the door was 
closed, and he was alone with his mother, 
said :— 





‘* Where did you find the beautiful vision 
that welcomed me home ?’’ 

‘* She came here with a note of introduction 
from Mrs. Colton, to whom I sent for a govern- 
ess, and she instantly won a place both in 
Lueile’s heart and mine,’’ 

‘* But are you not afraid of the consequences ? 
Is it not dangerous to place such a tempting 
morsel in my way ?’’ 

**Glory Wilde is a lady, and I have no ob- 
jection to my son marrying a lady.’’ 

‘* Thank you; now I can fall in love as soon 
as I pleaso. But do you know nothing of her 
past ?’? 

‘* Nothing. Mrs. Colton said that she was 
as good as she was beautiful, and I wish no 
better character. As for Glory, she is very 
reticent concerning herself, though I have dis- 
covered that che is not ashamed of her position, 
and believes that honest labor is ennobling.’’ 

‘* By Jove, I honor her for the thought! It 
is this fear of soiling one’s hands with toil 
that is making our young people iitile better 
than useless and expensive ornaments. Work, 
I don’t care what its nature is so that it is 
honest, is ennobling ;’’ and, bidding his mother 
good-night, Montgomery retired. 

Before a week had passed, it was very evi- 
dent that both of the young men were in. love 
with Glory Wilde, and it was equally evident 
that neither could claim that he had her pre- 
ference. Of course such a state of things could 
not exist long. Love is far too exacting to let 
any uncertainty mar his delight or misery, and 
an understanding was not long in taking place. 
Willoughby was the first to approach the sub- 
ject, and spoke out bravely and to the point. 
They were in the billiard-room, one forenoon, 
that being the resort they most frequented 
when Miss Wilde was engaged in the school- 
room, and Willoughby had just won a game. 
Before beginning another, he laid his cue down, 
and looked earnestly at his companion. 

‘* Well,’’ said Montgomery, after he had met 
Willoughby’s gaze for a few moments. 

‘*] was thinking, old fellow, that our fate 
has met us, and we had best settle the matter 
ere there comes too great a strain on our friend- 
ship.”’ 

He paused. 

‘*Go on,’’ said Montgomery. 

“It is plain to us both, even though we do 
not wear our hearts on our sleeves, that we are 
in love with the same woman. Now, it is im- 
possible for her to love more than one, and 
that one may be neither of.us. I propose that 
before we let this thing go any further, we dis- 
cover whether there is any use of our hoping.’’ 

‘* Why not do it all at once, and see if she 
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has any preference for either of us two? There 
is no use in seeking to delude ourselves, when 
we can know, for the asking, which she likes 
best.’’ 

** Agreed ; and, as you are the master here, 
I give upto you. You shall ask her love first.’’ 

‘*No, Willoughby, that would not be right ; 
we will both be present, and then there will 
be no hard feelings.”’ 

**As you say. When shail it be ?’’ 

‘*This afternoon. It is your lead,’’ and soon 
they were deep in the struggle of skill that 
brings with it both pleasure and strength. 

At the lunch table Mrs. Montgomery said += 

‘*T shall leave you gentlemen in Miss Wilde’s 
charge this afternoon, as Lucile and I must 
call on the Livingstone’s and Rutledge’s.” 

Nothing could have been more opportune, 
and when Montgomery had seen his mother 
and sister safely started, he sought Willoughby, 
and they went slowly to the drawing-room, 
where they usually met Miss Wilde. 

They found her sitting in the same easy 
ehair she had occupied when they first met 
her. The fire was burning brightly, and its 
glow lit up the golden meshes of her hair, and 
brightened the color in her face. She smiled 
as they came toward her, and then, as she 
noticed their earnest looks, grew sober. 

Willoughby threw himself into a chair that 
faced hers, and Montgomery leaned on the man- 
tle, a little away from the fire, also in a position 
to notice every movement of her form, every 
change in her look. 

He was the first to speak, and was urged to 
quicker utterance by the wonder that came to 
her eyes, as she looked from one to the other 
of the faces opposite her. 

**Miss Wilde,’’ and his voice sounded like a 
throb, “‘we have come to you to decide our 
fate; we know that the declaration may seem 
hasty, but itis true. We loveyou; and, know- 
ing that you can love but one of us, come to 
ask you which, if either, it shall be ?’’ 

While he had been speaking her face had 
put on many expressions, and when he ceased, 
she sprang to her feet crying :— 

‘*Gentlemen, you are jesting with me.”’ 

‘No, by the heaven above, we are not,’’ 
said Willoughby, in a deep, passionate tone. 

**It would be a sorry jest for gentlemen to 
play,’’ added Montgomery. 

Again she looked wonderingly from face to 
face; then, noticing that they were true, 
clasped her hands above her heart, and a 
shiver stole over her. 

** Shall we go away f’’ asked Willoughby. 

**No, no, wait, I must tell you something.”’ 

She remained silent a few moments, her 





face showing signs of great trouble; but at 
last this disappeared, and a sad yet brave 
look took its place. She let her hands fall, 
clasped as they were, in front of her, and her 
voice sounded clear and sweet as she spoke. 
At first her eyes were cast down, but as she 
went on, they rose and proudly met those of 
the young men. 

** You have greatly honored me, gentlemen, 
yet, before I answer your question, it is but 
just that you should know to whom you have 
offered love. Yours have been lives surrounded 
by every comfort and advantage, but mine was 
not like this; I do not know where I was born, 
nor can I tell who my parents were.”’ 

She stopped, and Willoughby said :— 

‘*There is no fault in this, we have not to 
do with them, it is your love we seek.”’ 

**T know,’ she went on, “ but this is not 
all. My first recollections are of a dirty room 
in a still dirtier house, and this last was situ- 
ated on a narrow alley almost impassable on 
account of the refuse it was made the recepta- 
cle of. In such a home you can know that my 
life was not one to be envied. I was early taught 
to beg by an old woman who claimed me as 
her grandchild, and when I grew old enough, 
was sent on expeditions alone. Clothed in 
rags, and with unkempt hair, I had little in 
my appearance to call for sympathy. At last, 
when I was about twelve years old, the old 
woman’s son was released from the prison in 
which he had been serving for some crime, and, 
with his coming home, I was introduced to a 
new occupation. He taught me to steal, but 
oh, do not blame me, for how was I to know 
it was wrong ?’’ 

She paused, and Willoughby again was first 
to speak. 

‘Of course you are not to blame. Surely, 
God will not call you to account for such acts, 
and we have no right to.’’ 

She looked at him gratefully. 

**T have still a darker depth to tell of,’’ she 
said, slowly. ‘‘ Before I broke away from this 
old life of mine, I was arrested and sent to 
prison ; more, I was convicted and have served 
aterm as acriminal.’’ She spoke rapidly now, 
and her eyes flashed as she looked the young 
men in the face.’ ‘‘ How was I to do better, 
with no one to tell me the truth, and help me 
therein? How can I be held to blame, when 
I had no knowledge that I was committing a 
crime? But I know that in the sight of the 
fashionable world, I am an outcast forever’’— 

‘*No, by the merey we hope for, no!’’ cried 
Willoughby. 

She did not heed the interruption, but went 
on :— 
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‘‘And can hardly hope to meet even its for- 
bearance. I went to prison, and there a kind 
lady found me. She told me of a new life that 
I was fitted for, and when my term of imprison- 
ment was done, took me to her home, and edu- 
cated me. It was she who sent me here, and 
if my coming has brought you pain I am sorry ; 
but,’’ and now her eyes flashed out proudly, 
and there was a light in her face that made its 
beauty magnificent, ‘‘I am as pure in my soul 
as any one that never met temptation ‘and 
never sinned, and I feel that God will judge 
me so.”’ 

She ceased, and stood silent, her hands 
clasped before her, her eyes full of a proud 
light that glorified them, and yet misty with 
the nearness of tears. 

Willoughby sprang to his feet. 

** T see nothing in all you have told to change 
my declaration,’’ he said; ‘‘ what you were in 
the days that are past, I care not. What you 
are and will be, is all I have to do with, and if 
my soul has been moved at all by your story, 
it is to love you more.’’ 

Montgomery took her hand, and gave it a 
warm clasp. 

‘*T can only echo Willoughby’s words,” he 
said, ‘‘ and the question remains just as it was 
made: which, if either, can have your love? 
Do not fear that it will break friendship, or 
cause any estrangement. Your love can only 
be given to one, and it would be dishonorable, 
much as one might regret your less, to be 
angry because your love was given to another. 
If I have not been fortunate enough to cause 
you to love me, it is best that I should know 
it now.”’ 

He released her hand, and for a little time 
she stood silent. Then she said, her voice low 
and tremulous :— 

‘It hurts me to cause you pain, but, as you 
say, it is best to do so now, before it grows 
harder to bear. Oh, do not blame me, for love 
is beyond our control, and my love was given 
before I knew it was such!’’ and she went 
slowly to Willoughby, and placed her hand 
in his. 

The young man took her in his strong arms 
and kissed her, a proud and joyous look mak- 
ing his eyes grow very bright. 

Montgomery leaned on the mantle a moment, 
and then, with white face and quivering lip, 
said :— 

**May our Father bless you,’’ and hurried 
from the room. 

It had been a strange betrothal ; but it was 
the precursor of a merry wedding, for they 
were not married till Willoughby had gradu- 
ated, and entered the office of a large journal 





as one of its assistant editors; and, ere that 
time, Montgomery’s sorrow had faded in the 
light of smiles that were as bright as those of 
Glory Wilde. 





TWO JUNBS. 





BY Cc. A. M. 





Ir was glad and fair June weather, and the wild, 
glowing heather 
And the growth of dewy roses wore the flush of - 
summer morn ; 
And the cottager’s daughter had the look the angels 
brought her 
As she wandered through the woodlands warm 
and bright with early dawn. 


She saw the old squire coming as she loitered in the 
gloaming 
When the day to eve had fallen and the sun was 
on the wane ; 
And she said: ‘‘ These roses’ showing is naught be- 
side the glowing 
Of the flowerets of a summer that will never come 
again !”’ 
The old man as she passed him, with a sigh that 
seemed to blast him 
As a sad look from a spirit’s eyes, a voice from out 
the grave, 
Said: ‘‘ How her look encroaches on the summer’s 
glad approaches ! 
How her tears recall the gallant lad who tosses on 
the wave!” 
And said: ‘‘ If his returning keep her faithful heart 
from burning 
With » fire of wasted courage, with a wound of 
silent grief, 
I will e’en recall his ranging through the perils of 
the changing, 
Treacherous sea to which I sent him by a pang of 
unbelief.” 


As he spoke, a voice resounding, and a footstep’s re- 
bounding, 
Came with joyfulness and swiftness o’er the heather 
through the dell; 
And dear arms entwine the maiden with load no 
longer laden 
Of the treasure left the sailor when the storm- 
struck vessel fell. 


Said the old man, when the glancing of merry feet 
in dancing 
At the bridal in the farm-house with the evening 
hour was o’er: 
‘* Dost thou think the roses’ showing of this June as 
the glowing 
Of the last?”’ ‘‘ They glow this summer as they 


never glowed before !’’ 
orient epieion 


Tue ascents of honor, however steep, never 
appear inaccessible. 
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PAID WITH HIS LIFE. 





BY B. M. NEILL. 





THaT xvas an awful day in the manufacturing 
village of Greenfield. Men with hungry, des- 
perate eyes ran to and fro, and uttered fearful 
curses. Women, with arms raised so gaunt 
with suffering that they might have been the 
arms of spectres, cried for bread. Little chil- 
dren, out of whose faces want was stamping all 
that is fairest in childhood, followed at the heels 
of the men and women, echoing them. Others, 
scarcely less poor, yet with some fragments of 
food left, barred their doors, and crouched in 
corners, dreading the voming of the angry, 
hungry, desperate mob, whose hoarse roar 
sounded faintly in their ears. 

And so the day wore on, and the mob had 
done no violence. As the sun went down, the 
moon rose in peaceful majesty, and showed the 
faces of starving men and women more ghastly 
in its ghostly light. Then one, with eyes like 
fire, stood out from the crowd, and uttered 
words that fell on heart and brain like burning 
brands; and he cried, at length, ‘‘ To the man- 
sion! to the mansion!’’ and his words were 
echoed in a great roar by the mob, ‘‘To the 
mansion! to the mansion !’’ 

The mansion was the home of stern Michael 
Cathers, owner of the town mills.. There he 
lived with his daughter Helen, a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed girl whom all loved. Months before, 
unable to obtain orders for his goods, he had 
closed his mills, and five hundred men and 
women had been thrown out of work. With 
all his unyielding sternness when opposed, he 
had been a fair, and, at times, a kind master, 
and they bore this patiently. Heaven knows 
the poor are patient ! 

But the time had come, at last, when their 

little savings were spent, and men, women, and 
children cried for bread; not for plenty, but 
just enough to keep life within their starving 
frames. But it came not. Who could be patient 
then? Not the best of us! Thus it was they 
rose at last, and were as resistless as a sea. 
: But times had gone hard with Michael Cath- 
ers, too. In his stern pride he would keep it 
from the world to the last; and only father and 
daughter knew the mill-owner was insolvent. 
Men had failed on him everywhere, and it was 
only a matter of time as to when his name 
should be among the list of bankrupts. 

His daughter Helen was of age, and, through 
the will of a deceased relative, rich; but her 
father, in spite of her pleadings, had refused 
te touch a penny of her money. They were 
sitting together, father and daughter, he bent 





and broken; yet not so much so but he could 
still have stood uncompromisingly, boldly, be- 
fore the world ; she sweetly helpful, like some 
good angel = ‘nistering to him. They both 
waited for what the father had said would be 
inevitable—the coming of the mob. 

‘* Let them come,’’ muttered Michael Cathers, 
grimly, and pointed ‘significantly at two revol- 
vers on the table. 

But Helen pleaded with him and for them. 

“*T have money, it is yours,’’ she said. 

But he answered :— 

‘*Force and threats have never moved Mich- 
ael Cathers yet; they shall not now.”’ 

Long ere the crowd had reached the lawn, 
they heard its roar, which, as it drew nearer, 
was ‘‘like the sound of many waters.’’ Ruth- 
lessly the feet of frenzied men and women 
trampled upon the flower-beds. Although the 
moon was full, some carried torches, and, 
swinging them round, made lurid rings of 
flame. 

Michael Cathers stepped to the window and 
looked out upon them. They howled at him, 
and shouted :— 

‘* Work or bread—work or bread!’’ 

The flickering light of their torches showed 
his face to them set in stern defiance. The 
starving men and women were maddened by 
the sight, and one cried :— 

‘* Michael Cathers, your life or bread !’’ 

The crowd took up the cry so wildly, that its 
sound seemed to beat in giant waves against 
the unflinching old man. 

‘« Michael Cathers, your life or bread !’’ 

Although he raised his hand to still them, 
his face was white with passion. The crowd 
silenced for a moment to hear him. With no 
tremor in his tones, he answered, fiercely :— 

‘‘ Neither my life nor bread! Starve, you 
hounds—starve !’’ 

Quickly he bowed the shutters. Just in 
time, for against them beat a shower of stones. 

‘¢The door! the door !’’ yelled the mob, and 
strong men threw themselves against it, till the 
old mansion trembled. 

Helen had stood without moving or uttering 
a word through all this; but now she was all 
determination and action. Her father had re- 
turned to his chair. In each hand he held a 
revolver. He was seemingly unconscious of her 
presence, and did not even glance at her as she 
stole to the door. She had resolved on what 
she thought the only course to pursue. Quickly 
she stepped out into the hall, locking the door 
behind her. 

Her father, now aroused, cried :— 

‘* Helen, come back !”’ 

For the first time in her life she must disobey 
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hint. ‘'No, father. Though you are armed, 
you can but kill.one or two of these poor crea- 
tures, who know not what they do—then you 
will die.”’ 

He made seme answer, half commanding, 
half supplieating, but she did not hear it. At 
that nioment the door below gave way, and the 
mad mob came rushing up the stairs and into 
the hall. There was a bright light there, and 
they paused involuntarily at the sight which 
met their eyes. The girl, never more beauti- 
ful, her back against the door, faced them fear- 
lessly. 
of purpose, tempered by a kinder heart. Her 
hair fell in golden waves about her shoulders, 
amd her cheeks were red with the excitement. 
The mob were quieted on the instant, as they 
might have been if an angel had stood in their 
way. One, the man who had started the cry, 
‘your life or bread |’’ stepped towards her. 

“We wouldn’t harm you, miss, but we want 
your father.”’ 

**Can this be you, James Lawrence !”’ 

She said no more. There was such reproach 
in her tones that the man blushed; she had 
been kind to him and his many atime. But, 
as one who has some justification, he called, 
**Jane! Jane!’’ Out from the crowd stepped 
his wife, the very ghost of a woman, holding 
in her phantom arms the very ghost of a child. 
There was no need for James Lawrence to speak, 
nor did he. It was a sight to make an angel 
weep. The tears came to Helen’s eyes. From 
her pocket she drew a purseful of coin. Slip- 
ping it into Lawrence’s hand, she said :-— 

‘* Buy what you can with this for yourself 
and the rest of these suffering men and wo- 
men.’’ Addressing the crowd, she went on, 
‘* My father is as powerless as the poorest among 
you, this night. He has always dealt honor- 
ably with you, and you should have trusted 
him—not tried force. He is powerless, but I 
am not. I have money, and the mills shall te 
started to-morrow. I give you my word.’’ 

What a shout went up! What tears streamed 
down wan faces | 

James Lawrence, sobbing like a child, said :-— 

**Miss Helen, I will never forget this till my 
dying day.”’ 

Turning toward the crowd he asked :— 

‘tAre we thankful, all ?”’ 

* Yes, yes! God bless her!” roared they the 
answer. 

“Will we ever forget her kindness ?”’ 

**No! no! no!” 

So, by the bravery and charity of Helen 
Cathers, the riot was over. Peace and plenty 


were again in Greenfield. 
* ~ * + * + 


In her eyes was her father’s fixedness | 





Five years have gone by. Michael Cathers 
has long since been laid away in the church- 
yard. Helen, no longer a Cathers, is married 
and a mother. Happily married, too, is she, 
as one can see at a glance upon the face of her 
husband. And that baby! Was there ever 
such a baby since the flood ? 

*‘ Its mother’s eyes, its fathor’s nose, 
Its mamma’s mouth, its papa’s toes '’’ 

Why, if we dared to tell all that baby knew, 
all the concentrated wisdom in its face, people 
would laugh at us. It never, no never cried. 
Helen said so repeatedly, and certainly she 
knew all about it. 

But the merits, mental, physical, and moral, 
of this baby cannot be enlarged upon, or a sim- 
ple little story would swell to the dimensions 
of a book. You may be sure the father and 
mother loved it as they loved each other and 
their lives; you may be sure the mother felt 
that if the time should come when she must 
bury the child, she would bury her own heart 
with it. 

It was a beautiful spring day. The prospect 
of a walk in the forest near the town had been 
too great a temptation for the nurse girl, She 
disobeyed orders in going there with the baby. 
There were rumors of a roaming wild-cat; two 
or three men claimed they had seen it. The 
girl, though knowing this, went deep into the 
forest, the baby in her arms. 

It was sunset. The sun was going down in 
that golden glory which has been the inspira- 
tion of poetry from all time, yet whose gorgeous 
coloring shall never fade one shade in its 
dream-like beauty, till time is no more. Helen 
and her husband were seated on the veranda, 
and wondering what had become of nurse and 
baby. Suddenly they saw the girl with white 
face running toward them, but the child was 
not in her arms. 

‘*Please, mum,” she sobbed out, ‘‘I was a 
walkin’ in the woods, when I seed a great cat, 
and I runned and it follered. It would ’a’ killed 
both baby and me I knows, but Jim Lawrence, 
him as lost his wife and child a month ago, 
steps up and meets it. I was so scared I left 
the baby on the ground and run.”’ 

This, not a very Iucid account at best, was 
so interrupted by the girl’s sobs, that father 
and mother understood nothing more than that 
their child was in danger from a wild-cat. 

Helen did not scream nor faint. As upon 
that night of danger five. years before, she was 
all action. She followed her husband as he 
rushed toward the woods pushing the girl be- 
fore him that she might show him where the 
baby was lying. In what seemed an age to 
the agonized parents, but was in fact but a few 
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minutes, they were upon the spot. There lay 
the baby, unhurt; a little distance off, the wild- 
cat, dead. Terribly wounded, James Lawrence 
was stretched upon the ground, death stamped 
on his face. 

The mother’s cry of joy, as she pressed to 
her bosom her child, was changed to a moan of 
compassion as she looked at the man who had 
purchased its life with his. 

From a wound in his breast (they could see 


it through his torn clothing) blood was flowing | 


in a stream which no skill could stop. Mo- 


ment by moment, swiftly and surely, it was | 


bearing his life away; yet there was a smile 
upon his lips, and on his face the glow of ex- 
pectation — expectation of that which ‘‘ eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard.’”’ 

Husband and wife took each a hand of the 
dying man. 

‘*T am going to see Jane and the boy,’’ he 
murmured, 

‘“*Oh!’’ sobbed Helen; ‘‘ What can we say 
to you, James, this hour ?’’ 

What a smile was upon his face as he an- 
swered :— 

“You need say nothing; I have only paid 
a debt.” 

**Do not say that, James Lawrence. What 
debt do you owe me that you should pay it 
with your life ?’’ 

He asked them to raise him slightly that he 
might lay his head upon her shoulder; then 
he answered her—answered as one that beholds 
a vision. 

**T see myself, James Lawrence, one of a 
mad mob bent on destruction and death. I 
am starving, my wife and child are starving. 
I am crazed and know not whatI do. I would 
stain my * ds with blood; but suddenly an 
angel, aye a. angel, stands in my path. The 
instinct of crime dies from my heart. 
that angel my wife and child who are dying 
for want of bread. Then the angel weeps and 
gives us food and work, and I long to kiss her 
hand, and I tell her I can never forget, and my 
life is hers from that hour.’’ 

His words fell strangely clear for one so 
near the ‘‘ valley of the shadow,’’ but ceasing 
for a moment he strove in vain to speak again. 

The smile upon his face changed to one of 
joyous wonder. Even after he was dead the 
smile was still there, as if his spirit wife had 
kissed him as he passed away. 





Frrenpsuip supplies the place of everything 
to those who know how to make the right use 
of it; it makes your prosperity more happy, 
your adversity more easy. 


I show | 


REPETITION THE SECRET OF 
SUCCESS, 


BY GEORGE IVES. 








Somes ore remarked to the mother of John 

| Wesley, as she observed her great patience 

in the teaching of her little ones, ‘*Why do 

| you go over the same lesson twenty times ?”’ 

| * Because nineteen times are not sufficient,” 
| answered the wise and persevering mother. 

Here we have in a nutshell the secret of ac- 
quiring knowledge. 

It is not what we eat, but what we digest 
that nourishes us ; it is not what we make, but 
| what we save that enriches us; it is not what 
| we read, but what we remember that adds to our 
| stores of knowledge. There is no royal road 
| to knowledge. The path leading to her tem- 

ple is narrow, winding, slippery, beset with 
| thorns, and diffieult of ascent. Besides the 
| difficulty in making progress is the necessity 
of continuous effort; for, if we but think to 
| pause and enjoy ourselves awhile, we find that 
| we are slipping slowly back to the broad road 
| of Ignorance from whence we started. So 
| that, having once started, our constant aim 
should be that old but inspiring watchword, 
**Onward and upward.’’ 

Often there will be a great glacier across the 
path, the sight of which will turn back the faint 
hearted and sluggish. But the earnest disciple 
will throw himself upon this threatening diffi- 
culty, and. putting forth all his strength, will, 
after many struggles, it may be, overcome this 
| obstruction and with added strength be ready 

for a greater impediment. ‘‘ To overcome diffi- 
calties is an evidence of a great mind,’’ and 
often to overcome we must try repeatedly. 

The difficulties which beset the path of De- 
| mosthenes, the greatest orator of antiquity, 
were such as but few men would even have 
| attempted to remove. His first speeches before 
| the people were delivered in a feeble voice, 
| with uncouth gestures, difficult respiration, and 
| consisted of ill-arranged periods. His failure, 
| however, only stimulated him to greater effort. 
| He copied ‘‘ Thucydides’ History” no less than 





eight times, that he might command a good 

style. He even retired to a dark eave, that 

his studies might be uninterrupted, and when 
| he again appeared before the people it was with 
| the strength of a giant. Demosthenes’ speeches 
| are among the most finished productions that 

any age can boast, while it has been said that 
not a word could be abstracted but to the detri- 
ment of the sense. Let us then be not faint 
| hearted if nineteen times fail to make the les- 

son ours, but try again, and it may be that suc- 
| cess will crown our efforts. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

For ‘‘sense,’’ according to the idea then 
flitting through Mrs. Wyndham’s brain, her 
nephew deserved no credit whatever. It had 
not entered into his mind that his future 
household must be provided for, nor had he 
thought that, while his own share of property 
was rather small, Electa was the only child 
of a rich father. He only knew that she was 
herself and that he loved her. 

Mrs. Wyndham, kindly wishing to spare the 
young lady the ordeal of entering the room 
alone or only with Asa, met her as she de- 
seended the stairs, and took her under her own 
wing into the richly furnished drawing-room 
where were some twelve or sixteen ladies and 
gentlemen. 

The fashion of this world passes away; but 
perhaps some one who takes delight im gossip 
may like to know what Miss Dalrymple wore 
on an evening which was in some sense her 
first entrance into life. 

The gown—every one wore gowns then, in- 
stead of dressee—was a heavy silk of mixed 
tints of silvery gray and green like a wave, 
scanty in the skirt, short in the waist, as de- 
testable a fashion as the world ever saw ; and— 
yes, my dear young lady, though she was only 
out for a little ‘‘tea fight,’’ it had low neck 
and short sleeves, which were bordered with a 
quilling of fine old lace, setting off the bust 
and arms, and on the sleeves the cobweb 
tracery nearly met the long, pearl-gray gloves 
embroidered with pale-green. Her hair was 
confined at the back with a high shell comb, 
and arranged ih front in two clusters of short 
ringlets, and she wore about her neck a beau- 
tifully wrought chain of Indian gold with a 
miniature of her mother in heavy gold setting. 
“She must have looked like a fright.’?. She 
looked no more like a fright than you will, 
Miss, if (which the saints forbid!) short waists 
and narrow skirts should return during your 
party-going days. On the contrary, Mrs. Wynd- 
ham, a lady whose taste in such matters was 
said to de perfect, approved highly of her ap- 
pearance, and was pleased to see that she 
had brought her shawl into the room over her 
arm. 

Electa had done this by Matilda’s advice, 
ignorant of the worldly wisdom by which Ma- 
tilda had spoken. 

*“*She’s but a young thing,’’ thought the 
prudent handmaid ; ‘and in a strange place, 
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and folk ’ll think more of her if they see that 
shawl.”’ 

** Quite a lady,’’ thought Mrs. Wyndham to 
herself; ‘‘and she is prettier than I thought. 
The Dalrymples were no one in particular, but 
her father is a most respectable man; and her 
mother is of that good old Dutch stock, She 
will make Asa a nice wife, and her money will 
be a help to him.’’ 

Whether it were owing to her shawl or to 
her hostess’ marked politeness, Electa. had no 
reason to complain of want of attention. 

Mrs. Wyndham’s circle was literary and 
political. There was present a gentleman of 
distinction, one of the commissioners who had 
negotiated the treaty of Ghent. This old gen- 
tleman was attracted by the young lady who 
sat so calmly beside Mrs. Wyndham; he man- 
aged to engage her as his neighbor at the tea 
table, Asa being on her other hand. 

Mr. —— was married and a grandfather, 
and Mr. Malbone, having no reasonable or un- 
reasonable excuse for jealousy, was gratified for 
Electa’s sake at the evident admiration of one 
who had seen all the eourts of Europe. 

After tea Mr. took Electa into the 
library to look at an engraving of that picture 
wherewith William Planton celebrated the 
peace of Ghent, copies of which may still be 
seen here and there in old-fashioned parlors. 

de complimented Mrs. Wyndham on the per- 
fection of her young friend’s manner. He said 
she reminded him of his mother, having some- 
thing of that dignity and grace which he could 
not but think was fast vanishing from modern 
society; and Mrs. Wyndhan, hearing her young 
friend thus approved of by the great world, be- ~ 
gan to have a respect for her character. 

Mr. asked Electa to sing, and, forestall- 
ing Asa, to that young gentleman’s great dis- 
gust, he led her to the piano. Would so bloom- 
ing a young lady as Miss Dalrymple condescend 
to sing for an old man’s pleasure an old ballad, 
**The Lowlands of Holland ?’’ 

A young lady who should now sing this song 
would be a wonder. Even in those days of 
ballad music it was an oddity, but others did 
not hear in it what the statesman heard as he 
listened—voices familiar in days before he had 
been absorbed in the stress and strain of war ° 
and politics. 

‘* My dear child,’’ he said, very gently, ‘‘ you 
have given me a great pleasure; I thank you 
for it.’’ 

‘Tl am always glad when people are pleased 
with me,’’ said Electa, in that simple fashion 
which made people think her so queer, 

The habit of compliment, so common in his 
day, brought a pretty speech to the old gentle- 
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man’s lips, but, looking into the girl’s eyes, he 
left it unspoken; and, with a bow, ceded his 
place to Asa Malbone. 

**Miss Dalrymple is very pretty,”’ said a lady 
who had taken Electa’s vacant seat beside the 
hostess; ‘‘ but, excuse me, is there not some- 
thing very peculiar about her ?’’ 

‘* How peculiar ?’’ 

‘«T cannot tell exactly, but she strikes me as 
being quite unlike any one else.’’ 

‘‘Mr. ——— has just been telling me that she 
reminded him of his mother, and, from all I 
have heard, I am sure there can be no higher 
compliment ;’’ for Mrs. Wyndham began to 
feel that, as a possible future member of her 
own family, Miss Dalrymple was above criti- 
cism. 

‘Well, of course; but yet she is not like 
other girls. I asked her just now if she were 
not very much afraid tosing before young B-—- 
there, who is so satirical, and pulls every new- 
comer to pieces so, and she only looked a little 
surprised ; she did not know why she should 
be afraid. And just then he came up and was 
introduced, and began to go on in his satirical 
way about every one in the room; and she 
never said a word, but looked at him with such 
a quiet, surprised look, that presently he stop- 
ped and said, ‘I suppose you will think I am 
a very ill-natured person, don’t you, Miss Dal- 
rymple?’? And what do you think she said ? 
She told him she did not think he was really 
ill-natured ; it was only that he was a young 
man, and liked to amuse himself and others, 
and that fault-finding was the easiest way to 
raise a laugh.”’ 

“‘Upon my word, then, I am glad B—— has 
met with his match,’? said Mrs. Wyndham, 
giving Electa credit for malice prepense, of 
which she was quite innocent. 

‘*Asa,”’ said his aunt, when Electa had gone 
up stairs to put on her bonnet, and the car- 
riage was at the door, ‘“‘she is charming, per- 
fectly charming. Mr. says he never was 
more taken with any one, and he is a judge of 
such matters. But you must not let her get a 
reputation for being satirical, though I was 
delighted with the setting down she gave 
B .?? 

‘*Dear aunt,’’ said Asa, smiling, *‘I assure 
you Electa is quite incapable of setting any 
ene down ; but she has a curious way of saying 
what she thinks, that makes her sometimes 
rather alarming.”’ 

**Oh, I have nothing to say! but, I suppose 
you will allow Mr. —— to be a judge ?”’ 

**T don’t think I needed him to tell me that 
she was—what she is,’”’ said Asa, for his aunt 
annoyed him. ‘‘He was pleased because she 








could sing. him the old song he wanted to 
hear.”’ 

‘*Ah, she knew how to please him! She has 
the most self-possession of any girl I ever saw, 
and understands how to se faire valoir, innocent 
as she looks.’’ 

‘*She is the most simple-minded creature in 
the world,’’ said Asa, rather vexed. 

**Oh, of course; all girls are{’’ said Mrs. 
Wyndham, shyly. ‘‘Here she comes. Good- 
night, my dear! I hope Mrs. Gowers will not 
think I have kept you out too late. See that 
she is well wrapped up, Asa; it would be such 
a shame if a cold should spoil that lovely 
voice.”’ 

** Did you have a pleasant evening ?’’ asked 
Asa, rejoicing at heart that, on account of some 
repairs to the street, the carriage must go nearly 
a mile about to reach the school. 

“*T liked having a talk with you, and I liked 
singing for Mr. ——.’’ 

**You blessed darling!’’ thought Mr. Mal- 
bone. 

** Electa, do you really like being wit me ?’’ 

“We have always been together,’’ she said, 
in her serene way. 

It was anything but an unkind speech, but 
it sounded so much more like friendship than 
love, that Mr. Malbone refrained from saying 
what he felt, though it was a pain and a grief 
to him. 

“And what do you think of Aunt Adeline ?’’ 

Electa hesitated. 

“Oh, you may speak out to me!’’ 

**T feel sorry for her sometimes, Asa; she 
lives so in the appearances of things. What 
will she do when she grows old, and when she 
gets into the other world ?”’ 

‘*Upon my word, you have not forgotten 
your old ways! But my aunt admires you im- 
mensely.’’ 

Electa laughed a little, low laugh, in which 
there was neither contempt nor anger. 

**No,”’ she said, ‘‘it was only Mr. ——’s po- 
liteness to me that she admired.” 

**My father used to say that you had the 
gift of discovering spirits. Tell me, Electa, 
can you discern mine ?’’ 

‘* De yor mean because I sometimes think I 
see people as they really are? I do not mean 
to tell what I see, for I have learned that people 
think it unkind, only sometimes I forget.’’ 

‘* You forgot to-night, I suppose, about young 
B——, insufferable puppy that-he is ?’’ 

‘But he asked me, Asa; and I did not think 
he was ill-natured, really —it is only vanity, 
and because he is young.”’ 

‘¢ He would thank you for defending him by 
that plea, I don’t doubt,’’ said Asa, pleased 
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with the thought of Mr. B——’s probable ag- 
gravation. ‘‘ But you won’t answer my ques- 
tion ?”’ 

** No,’’ she said. 

** Why not?’’ 

Oh, becavse!”’ 

‘*That is more like other girls than any- 
thing I ever heard you say.’’ 

**Is it, really ?’’ said Electa, as if he had 
paid her a compliment. 

**You little seeress! Will you not tell me 
what you feel about me, as you say ?’’ 

**T can’t, Asa,’’ she answered, after a mo- 
ment, but with a little hesitation. ‘‘I think 
you understand me better than I do you. Per- 
haps it is because we are a good deal alike ; 
and you know I have not much skill in using 
words to say what I mean.’’ 

** You used to say that one reason you liked 
me was because I understood you without talk- 
ing.’’ 

** Yes; you were always good to me. But, 
Asa, what is the matter ?’’ for the carriage, on 
turning the corner of a street, was involved in 
such a jam as too often detains one now on those 
narrow and twisted ways. 

There was a grand ball that night in a man- 
sion newly built in a very up-town region, and 
more than one carriage turned out of the usual 
thoroughfare was now trying to make its way 
with the usual accompaniments of stamping 
and rearing horses, swearing drivers, and 
locked wheels. 

In dangerous proximity to Mrs. Wyndham’s 
carriage was a very showy vehicle drawn by 
black horses with glittering harness, and hav- 
ing an emblazoned crest on the panels. The 
horses reared and plunged, the driver struck 
them savagely with his whip, and from within 
came a succession of shrieks, which only dou- 
bled the danger. 

**O Asa! Stop him! Don’t let him beat the 
poor things so!’’ cried Electa, always quick to 
feel for animals, and forgetful of her own dan- 
ger. 

‘* You are only making bad worse,’’ said Asa, 
speaking to the coachman, who was very near 
him; ‘‘ and you will do serious damage if you 
beat them like that. Stop, you brute!’’ he 
cried, in righteous wrath, as the man, a big, 
surly negro, struck the poor horses again and 
again furiously with the but-end of a heavy 
whip. 

‘* He shall beat them, the nasty, hateful crea- 
tures !’’ cried a singularly shrill, clear voice 
from within—a voice which, in spite of its fierce 
passion, rang sweet. ‘‘I’ll have them shot !’’ 

Asa drew back amazed; and, at that’ mo- 
ment, the jam gave way, and the carriage 





whirled past, narrowly escaping a collision. 
As it went, a strange, mocking laugh rang 
from within, and a tiny gloved hand, holding 
a superb fan, was waved from the window as 
in defiance. 

‘*Upon my word, that is an amiable young 
lady !’’ said Asa, but with a sudden chill fall- 
ing upon him—one of those inexplicable, un- 
reasonable feelings, which go as swiftly as they 
come. 

Electa laid her hand on his arm, and, at her 
touch, the little shiver which had startled him 
passed away. 

‘** Were you frightened ?’’ he asked, tenderly ; 
for, as he looked into her face by the light of 
the carriage-lamps, he saw that she had grown 
pale. 

‘*No; only it makes me unhappy to see ani- 
mals ill used. But that creature who spoke— 
do you think it was a woman ?’’ 

‘* There are women and women ; but she was 
frightened, and cowardice is cruel. I wonder 
who she was? I will ask William.”’ 

William, however, did not know; he had 
only seen that there were two ladies in the 
carriage, and that one was veag fine and glitter- 
ing. He thought it was the fine-dressed lady 
that had spoken. 

‘* So that is all she is to us, or ever will be,’’ 
said Asa, smiling; ‘‘a voice, a hand, a fan, 
and a glitter.’’ 

‘* Would it not be terrible to be that and no- 
thing more ?’’ said Electa, quite gravely. 

‘*T have seen people who were not much 
more, and they endured life, and even enjoyed 
it. But I think that the dwellers in heaven 
are like you, Electa,’’ he said, with a half sense 
of meaning more than he was able to speak, 

‘* Why do you praise me so, Asa ?’’ she asked, 
simply; ‘‘ you never used. to.”’ 

“Did I not? I suppose it was because we 
were children then, and now we are something 
more,’’ he answered, his voice growing low. 

She looked up and met his gaze; her eyes 
fell, and, for the first time since he had known 
her, she colored deeply. Her eyes fell, but 
not before he had seen in them a sudden light 
that shone through starting tears. 

In a few moments they would be parted, and 
the thought was more than he could bear and 
be silent. In those few moments he caught 
her hands im his own and told her all, and sat 
waiting for her answer. Then, to his wonder, 
he saw her in a passion of weeping; and, in 
the endeavor to restrain her emotion, she shiv- 
ered and trembled from head to foot. 

‘*Electa, my darling, what is it? Have I 
frightened you? Have I been too sudden ?’’ 

‘*You—you know they say I am so different 
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from other people,” she said, at last, with 
touching simplicity ; ‘‘ are you sare you would 
not be tired of me? If you were, it would be 
very wretched for us both.” 

‘*Good heavens, Electa! Tired of you! Was 
there ever another woman who would have said 
that? Tell me that I may write home to your 
father and mother.’’ The carriage was draw- 
ing very near the end of the route, but Wil- 
liam, himself an engaged young man, re- 
strained his eager horses. ‘‘Answer me, dear,’’ 
he urged. 

It was a minute before she could speak, but, 
at last, she said, gently, ‘‘ yes.’’ 

The carriage stopped that moment at the 
seminary door. Asa had no time to say one 
word of all the thousand things in his mind, 
for the servant, who had been on the watch, 
opened the door directly. 

There was space only for the hurried good- 
night, for Mrs. Gowers, majestic as eve?, came 
out into the hall under full sail. The door was 
shut, and Electa, looking as if she were walk- 
ing in a dream, was going slowly up stairs, 
when Mrs. Gowers stopped her. 

‘*T hope you have had a pleasant evening, 
my dear,’’ she said, in her most gracious man- 
ner; ‘*but—well, child, what has come to 
you?” 

Electa stood still under her gaze, the same, 
yet not the same. Something had come to her, 
and something had left her, sinee she had last 
passed through that door. Her eyes were shin- 
ing as if with a new light. There was a color 
on her cheek, but something had oo from the 
serenity of her face and air. 

‘*Upon my word, he has lost no time abons 
it!’? said Mrs. Gowers to herself, a little shocked 
that an actual life engagement should have 
taken place almost, as it were, under the roof 
of Minerva’s temple. Had any other of the 
young ladies been the actor in such a deed, 
Mrs. Gowers would have taken possession of 
the whole story then and there; but, looking 
at Electa, she refrained from saying a word 
with almost superhuman self-control. 

‘There, it is quite time for you to retire,’ 
she said. ‘‘Good-night, my dear! good-night ! 
You are a sweet creature, whatever they say.’’ 

“And what do they say?’’ asked Electa, 
rousing herself a little. 

‘**Nothing wrong, my child; only that you 
are not quite like other young ladies of your 
age.’’ 

**I know it; but sometimes I try to be, only 
I don’t know how,’’ said Electa, a little trou- 
bled, for her unlikeness to other girls was be- 
ginning to weigh somewhat upon her mind. 

“TL would not try, if I were you,” said Mrs. 





Gowers, speaking under a sudden impulse that 
astonished herself; and then, relapsing or ris- 
ing into the schoolmistress, she added, ‘‘ As it 
is getting late, my love, you had better retire, 
in order that you may rise refreshed for the 
morrow’s duties.’’ 

Electa made her courtesy and went slowly 
up stairs. When she reached the top of the 
staircase, Mrs. Gowers was still watching from 
below; and, when she turned and went into 
her own parlor, there was something very like 
tears in her eyes. 

‘* Well, sister Eliza,’’ remarked Miss Bartol, 
as she entered, ‘‘I must say that this appears 
to me a very strange proceeding—very strange. 
I should not be at all surprised—not at all—if 
that young man had actually made love to that 
girl. It is my opinion she is up to anything.”’ 

‘*Sister Frances,’’ returned Mrs. Gowers, 
very shortly, ‘‘ would you have people get mar- 
ried without making love ?’’ 

Upon which sister Frances uplifted hands 
and eyes, but wisely said no more. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Mr. Mazzone happened to know that Mrs. 
Gowers had a relation in Dartmouth; and, 
with polite consideration, he presented himself 
at the seminary next morning and offered his 
services to convey a letter or a package. 

Mrs. Gowers rated his offer at exactly what 
it was worth. 

‘* You will, of course, Mr. Malbone, write at 
onée to Miss Dalrymple’s father and mother,”’’ 
she said, with an imperious and commanding 
air. 

Mr. Malbone lost his self-possession, and 
colored crimson. 

‘Did Miss Dalrymple tell you?” he said, 
amazed, and betraying the state of the case, 
had betrayal been needed. 

‘*Miss Dalrymple told me nothing,”’ said 
Mrs. Gowers, with emphasis ; ‘‘ but you have, 
sir. I suppose, Mr. Malbone, you must have 
knowr that her parents would approve, or you 
would not have made a declaration to a young 
inexperienced girl at school; you would have 
waited.”’ 

Mr. Malbone was much perplexed, and a 
good deal annoyed. He had been worried with 
the thought that passion had, perhaps, hurried 
him beyond the strictest line of honor; but 
Mrs. Gowers was the last person of whom he 
wished to make a confidant. He was guarded, 
however, in his vexation, and said, rather 
coldly :— 

‘*T have nc reason to suppose that they are 
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unwilling. We have been friends ever since 
our childhood.”’ 

**] wonder if Mrs. Dalrymple did not send 
him on purpose,’’ thought Mrs. Gowers. ‘If 
8.2 is a wise woman, she will know that the 
sooner that child is provided with a hus- 
band to care for her the better it will be for 
her.’’ For Mrs. Gowers’s own marriage had 
been a very happy one, and she cherished the 
idea that all married women are guarded and 
supported. ‘‘ You will, of course, write im- 
mediately,’’ she said, aloud. 

** Certainly, madam,’’ said the young man, 
with some dignity. ‘‘I must leave town in a 
few hours, and’’— 

** You want to see her, of course,’”’ said Mrs. 
Gowers, cutting him short. 

Asa smiled and bowed. He could not help 
a certain feeling that he was under the old 
lady’s rule, which was absurd; but he would 
not show, if he could help it, the impression 
she had made. 

“‘If it were any other girl in the school, 
Mr. Malbone,’’ she said, with emphasis, ‘‘ or 
if you were a mere ordinary college student, I 
should not think of such a thing.’’ Mr. Mal- 
bone felt gratified at this tribute to his merits. 
‘** But Miss Dalrymple is a young lady of great 
dignity and propriety of manner, aud you are 
her old friend; if you will wait, I will send 
her to you for a few minutes.’’ 

By and by the door opened and Electa ap- 
peared. Mrs. Gowers having availed herself 
of the time to write a letter to her friend in 
Dartmouth. 

*« Dear Electa,’’ said Asa, taking her hand, 
and leading her to a seat, with something of 
his father’s old-fashioned courtesy, ‘‘do you 
remember what I said to you last night ?”’ 

She smiled, but did not speak. In her school 
dress, a light print, long white apron, and lawn 
ruffies, she looked fresh and maidenly as the 
dawn. 

‘Tell me, dear Electa, did you tell Mrs. 
Gowers? She knows.’’ 

**No,’’ said Electa, breaking silence, ‘‘ I 
did not tell her—I hardly knew; but she is a 
kind woman, and she sees things, sometimes, 
when she is not too busy. She kissed me yes- 
terday, and it was because she liked me.’’ 

Mr. Malbone felt the impulse strong upon him 
to follow the example, but the serious sweet- 
ness of her face held him back for a moment. 

For all that came afterwards, something of 
his father’s nature and teaching must have 
taken root in the young man’s soul, for at that 
moment he loved Electa as she was worthy to 
be loved. 

‘*T do not know,” he said, with noble hu- 








mility, ‘‘what I have done that you should 
love me.’’ 

** Oh, it is not because you have done any- 
thing !’’ she said. ‘‘It is because you are some- 
thing.” 

‘* Dear Electa, I must write to your father 
and mother directly ; Iam not sure that they 
will think I have done rightly, Have you 
thought, dearest, that you are rich and I am 
but a poor clergyman’s son with nothing but 
the profession I have yet to learn ?’’ 

** But you will learn it,’’ she said. 

‘*I mean to,’’ he said, with resolution; ‘I 
shall have a double motive now. I do not 
think it has ever occurred to you to feel your 
own consequence as an heiress. Are you sure 
that if some one comes who is more nearly your 
equal in the eyes of the world, you will not 
be sorry ?”’ 

She laughed, softly. 

‘¢What has that world to do with you and 
me?’’ she said. ‘‘I should not be sorry any 
more than you would if you saw another girl 
who was taller or prettier than I am.”’ 

‘“‘As if any girl could compare with you!” 
Asa said, quickly. 

‘*] do not think any one else would suit you 
so well ever, Asa,’’ she said, in her strange, 
simple fashiop.; ‘‘I have always known you 
ever since the first.’’ 

‘*T must tell my father.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, I will write to him. He loves me; 
he always did.’’ 

‘‘And suppose,”’ said Asa, slowly, ‘‘ your 
father says no.’’ 

‘‘T don’t think he will,” she answered, 
gently. 

‘‘Are you sure ?”’ 

For a moment she looked perplexed befure 
she answered :— 

**T do not feel sosure. I seem to be obliged 
to think about things more than I used to; but 
my father has always liked you, and he will 
never willingly make me unhappy. He does 
not care about money just to have it; but be- 
cause it is a means of doing something and be- 
ing something. He will think you are practi- 
cal and just the one to take care of me,’’ she 
added, smiling. 

‘* Tf your father does indeed like me so well, 
it will make the way all the easier,”’ said Asa, 
but with a sense that the affair would not be 
quite so heroic if the path of true love ran too 
smooth; and then -for a few delicious minutes 
he forgot all but her and had her to himself. 

Idle enough it is to repeat such talk. A 
lover whe should always talk sense, as sense 
is reckoned in the world outside of love, would 
indeed be a prodigious fool. 
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Mrs. Gowers made her appearance, and Asa 
was forced to say good-by. He had left him- 
self but little time. 

It was not till he was in the stage that Asa 
remembered that he had never once been near 
the printer to ask about his father’s sermon. 

Meanwhile Electa was sitting in her little 
room at school, not thinking of him so much 
as feeling ; but the flutter of spirits, the excita- 
bility, the restlessness, the conscious innocent 
superiority that so often marks the engaged 
young lady, were not hers. 

Whatever happened afterwards, those first 
hours were full of heaven’s own sunshine. In- 
stead of growing more self-absorbed and abseat 
minded, Electa seemed to wake more to the in- 
terests of the world about her, and drew nearer 
to her companions. 

Mrs. Gowers took her more under her own 
immediate protection, and sternly put her 
veto on Miss Bartol’s plans for ‘* hardening”’ 
and training Miss Dalrymple, to which veto 
Miss Bartol was fairl to submit, but she never 
forgave Electa. Mrs. Gowers and her pupil 
became friends. The elder lady was even flat- 
tered ; yes, august as she was, it pleased her 
to see that the girl was satisfied and happy to 
sit beside her and listen to those precepts of 
wisdom from which all the other young ladies 
were too glad to escape. 

At her own request Electa took Phyllis Demp- 
ster into the room in which she had hitherto 
been alone. Phyllis was intensely grateful to 
Miss Dalrymple, and in a short time there was 
a very apparent improvement in the passionate, 
disorderly little girl. 

‘She gets the upper hand of you some way,” 
said Phyllis, frankly ; ‘‘she don’t try to, but 
she does, and I don’t mind it either; it’s the 
queerest thing, but when I’m with her it’s just 
as if I was having my own way when I was 
trying to be good.” 

Mrs. Gowers majestically expressed her 
thanks to Miss Dalrymple, and the other girls 
began to think that there must be something 
in Electa after all. 

Had they known that she moved among them 
an engaged young lady, doubtless her school- 
mates would have respected her accordingly ; 
but, a8 some one said, regretfully, after she 
was gone, ‘*‘How were we to know she was 
engaged, when she never put on any airs ?’’ 





CHAPTER IX. 
Asa, on reaching Dartmouth, wrote to his 
father and to Mr. Dalrymple. His letter to 
the latter was manly and sensible enough. 





He stated that he loved Electa and wished to 
marry her, and said nothing more about his 
feelings. He wrote to Mrs. Dalrymple, and 
begged that she would continue to him the 
kindness which, since his childhood, had al- 
most supplied a mother’s place. Uealso hinted 
that the air of Boston did aot seem to agree 
with Electa, and that he thought she was very 
much alone at school, and very unhappy. To 
his father he spoke more freely of his hopes 
and wishes, and entreated the Doctor to use 
his influence with the Dalrymples to bring 
Eleeta home. 

The three letters produced their effect. The 
Doctor had no sooner read his own than he 
assumed his hat and gold-headed cane, and 
walked down to Mr. Dalrymple’s office on the 
wharf. Mr. Dalrymple’s office was in his great 
warehouse, a big building pervaded and filled 
with the visible and invisible presence of whale- 
oil, tar, ropes, and the thousand and one com- 
modities belonging to the once prosperous trade 
of whaling times. A high desk ran along one 
side of the office, where presided, over a couple 
of juniors, Mr. Prickett, the ship-owner’s head 
elerk. But the master had an inner den of 
his own, and there he made the minister heart- 
ily welcome. 

Mr. Dalrymple was a man who made himself 
respected —shrewd, kindly, sensible, and up- 
right. He had but a common-school education ; 
he had made his own way in the world, and if 
he was proud at heart of what his own right 
hand had won, he had none of that aggressive 


‘display of the self-made man, which is quite 


as insufferable in its way as purse pride. To 
aristocracy, Mr. Dalrymple no more thought of 
pretending than he thought of covering his own 
iron-gray hair with a golden wig. His father 
had been a Scotch shepherd, whohad landed in 
New York with exactly two and sixpence, and 
his sun had taken to business and married the 
only daughter of a poor and proud race, against 
the will of all her relations. People liked Mr. 
Dalrymple, and respected him, and called him 
** practical.’’ He kept an eye over the men in 
his employ, and was a good master. No sailor 
ever went out in Mr. Dalrymple’s vessels un- 
provided with sufficient flannels or without a 
Bible; and many a suit of these flannels had 
Electa helped her mother to fashion. He was 
& prominent member of Doctor Malboue’s con- 
gregation. He believed in his Bible; he loved 
his country ; he told the truth ; and would that 
there were more men like him in the world. 

“Just the man I wanted to see, Dootor,’’ 
said the merchant, when he had shat the door. 
**Do you know what your boy and my girl 
have been doing ?”’ 
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Doctor Malbone bowed. 

‘*Dear me! Why, it was only yesterday that 
they were babies in frocks trotting round hand 
in hand!’ 

‘*You know, Mr. Dalrymple,” said the Doc- 
tor, with more than ordinary gravity, ‘‘ that 
some time since I told you that I thought this 
not unlikely to happea.”’ 

‘* Yes, I know you did,’’ said the merchant, 
meditating. ‘* Well, Asa is a fine young fellow. 
If you have no objection, I am sure I have 
none. Of course it will have to be a long en- 
gagement.’’ 

‘* My son is obliged to you, sir, for your good 
opinion,’’ said the Doctor, pleased; ‘‘ but you 
must remember, Mr. Dalrymple, that there is 
a great difference between them in worldly 
matters. I have not much that I can leave my 
son except the old house, and Electa is your 
only child.”’ 

** Yes, I know,”’ said Mr. Dalrymple, and the 
tone grated a little on the Doctor’s sensibilities ; 
**but then you see, sir, there is something to 
balance the matter. Now the girl is a good 
girl, and I think she is a pretty girl; but you 
and I both know that she is not quite like other 
people. I’ve no one to leave my money to but 
her, and how could she take care of it, poor 
child? She would either be cheated out of it, 
or she’d maybe marry some one who just 
wanted her for her property, and would neglect 
her or ill use her. Asa has sense. I don’t 
doubt he’ll take a good place in the world; 
and I’m convinced he has a real regard for 
Electa. You and he have always known her, 
and can make allowances for her deficien- 
cies.”” 

**T don’t admit that she has any deficiencies,’’ 
said the Doctor, with warmth. ‘‘ The only trou- 
ble is, she is too good for this: world.” 

** Well, well, so much the better if you think 
s0,’’ said Mr. Dalrymple.” ‘* Here is Asa’s let- 
ter,’? he continued. ‘ Asa writes like a man, 
and talks no nonsense. He has written to my 
wife, too; she is delighted. She says she has 
always hoped it would be so; and she feels as 
I do, that Electa needs some one to take care 
of her. Ill write to Asa directly, and tell him 
what I think; and, by the way, I fancy we 
shall send for the child home.’’ 

**T am glad to hear it,’’ said the Doctor. 
** You know I never liked her going to school.”’ 

‘* We wanted to see if it were not possible to 
make her a little more practical; but I dare 
say when she has a husband and a family she 
will wake up a little. To tell the truth, it has 
troubled me sometimes to think what would 
become of the child, for I thought the odds 
were against her marrying any one,’’ con- 





eluded. Mr. Dalrymple, who was really very 
much pleased. 

‘*T have always thought your daughter a 
great deal too good for any mere man tomarry,’’ 
said the Doetor. 

‘Well, we shall not quarrel about that,’’ 
returned Mr. Dalrymple, laughing. ‘‘Go up 
and see Mrs. Dalrymple, if you can, Doctor ;’’ 
and then the merchant, with scrupulous re- 
spect, attended the minister to the door. 

Meanwhile, poor Mrs. Dalrymple was passing 
anything but a pleasant hour in the company 
of Miss Jemima Stone. 

** Cousin Elizabeth,’’ said Miss Jemima, when 
Mrs. Dalrymple, in the joy of her heart, had 
read te her the simple little letter in which 
Electa had told her story, and asked her moth- 
er’s consent; ‘‘Cousin Elizabeth, is it possible 
that you and David intend to sanction this en- 
gagement ?’’ 

**T am sure I cannot see any objection,’’ seid 
Mrs. Dalrymple. ‘‘ Asa is an excellent young 
man. Pa and I think nothing could be more 
suitable.’’ 

** He is young; so is the girl,’’ said Miss Je- 
mima, solemnly. 

‘*T was only sixteen when I was engaged, 
and seventeen when I was married,” said Mrs. 
Dalrymple; ‘‘and I’ve never regretted it for 
a minute.” 

** Cousin Elizabeth,’’ returned Miss Jemima, 
‘* you are yet in the land of the living,’’ as 
though most people were happily dead, ‘‘ and 
I would have you to remember that until the 
grave is closed over a person’s head, there is no 
saying what they may regret and what they 
may not. Did not Grysbecht Van Sandtwyck, 
your own ancestor, live to be ninety years old 
in peace and prosperity, and did not his only 
son William, at sixty, marry e French girl and a 
papist, who wore a silk gown in the morning ?’’ 

‘““Dear me, Cousin Jemima, I wish you 
wouldn’t say such uncomfortable things ; and, 
beside, the French lady joined the church, and 
was a good Christian woman, you know.’’ 

‘“‘Umph!’’ replied Miss Jemima; ‘* but she 
wore her silk gowns in the morning ; and when 
her father-in-law saw her for the first time, he 
closed his eyes, and said he was ready to be , 
carried to his grave ; and before a week he was 
dead.”’ 

‘1 am sure,’’ said Mrs. Dalrymple, “it is 
natural for young people to fall in love and be 
married.” 

‘‘ It never was natural for me,’’ retorted Miss 
Jemima, with great majesty. ‘‘In the days 
before the flood they were marrying and giving 
in marriage, and see what came of it; the flood 
came and swept them all away.”’ 
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**But what has the flood to do with our 
Electa ?’’ said Mrs. Dalrymple. 

** Electa,’’ said Miss Jemima, emphasizing 
her words with a tap of her ivory staff, ‘‘ is the 
descendant of a family that is not like other 
families, and she is the only daughter of your- 
self; the only daughter of the last male in the 
direct iine ; and there are circumstances to be 
considered which are better not mentioned, 
though * Destruction and death say we have 
heard the fame thereof with our ears.’ ’’ 

**Dear cousin, how can you put so much 
faith in that old story ?’’ said Mrs. Dalrymple, 
disturbed and troubled. ‘' It’s superstitious ; 
it’s inconsistent ; and, beside, there is nothing 
in the world in it’’— 

‘*Oh, indeed! But was there not Uuity Van 
Sandtwyck, who died on her wedding day? and 
does not the sampler she worked hang in Elec- 
ta’s room this moment to prove the truth of 
what I say? And was there not Angeline Ver- 
planck, only daughter of Gertrude Van Sandt- 
wyck, who was a!l ready and waiting in her 
wedding dress, and her bridegroom never came, 
nor was he ever seen again in the world alive 
or dead? And did not she die of a broken 
heart? and was she not buried according to 
her own desire in her wedding dress? And 
was there not Elizabeth Van Sandtwyck, your 
own great-grandmother, and did not her clothes 
take fire from 2 snapping coal as she stood be- 
fore the minister to be married, and her life 
was hardly saved? And did not five of her 
children die of scarlet fever in one week ’’’ 
and either for lack of breath, or because sie 
had really come to the end of this cheerful cat- 
alogue, the old lady ceased, and looked up to 
the portrait on the wall with a sort of grim 
and prophetic pride, as if she felt that, after 
all, a dark, hereditary doom was a genteel 
thing to have in the family. 

‘* But there is no old family anywhere that 
has not some such story connected with it; 
and, beside,’’ said Mrs. Dalrymple, brighten- 
ing, ‘‘I am an only daughter, and so were you, 
and nothing in particular ever has happened to 
us.” 

Miss Jemima resented the idea that nothing 
had happened to her, and she fixed her eyes on 
the opposite wall as if she saw through it the 
whole future big with calamity, and intimated 
that but for the admirable way in which she 
had been educated, a great many things might 
have happened to her which had not come to 
pass. 

** And, as to yourself, Elizabeth,’’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ when your life has come to an end, 
you will be better able to determine whether 
your own marriage, a marriage which was at 





the time most intensely imprudent, and which 
all your friends disapproved, was or was not a 
step to regret.’’ 

‘*T shall never be sorry I married pa, never,’ 
cried Mrs. Dalrymple, setting up her feathers, 
as it were; ‘‘ and if Electa gets as good a hus- 
band as I have, she will have reason to be 
thankful.’’ 

**I have nothing to say against Asa person- 
ally,’’ returned Miss Jemima, as though vol- 
umes might have been said generally; ‘“ but 
he is young, and young men are given to 
change ;’’ and with this highly encouraging 
remark, Miss Jemima took her ivory staff in 
hand and withdrew. 

She left poor Mrs. Dalrymple in such low 
spirits that when the Doctor came he found 
her in tears, and he had some difficulty in get- 
ting at the real source of her trouble; for as a 
sensible woman she was ashamed to confess 
that Miss Jemima’s superstition had made any 
impression on her mind. The Doctor, however, 
who had met Miss Stone in the street, was at 
no loss to divine the cause of his friend’s de- 
pression, and he soon succeeded in convincing 
her that such ideas as those her cousin had 
advanced were no better than the shadows of 
old paganism, and quite unworthy to ruffle the 
calm of a Christian’s mind. In a little while 
she was abie to listen with delight to the good 
old gentleman’s praises of Electa, and to ex- 
press in return her admiration of Asa, and her 
pleasure in the connection ; and she wrote that 
evening a long and affectionate letter to her 
daughter, and another to her son-in-law ex- 
pectant. Nevertheless, when she happened to 
cast her eyes on the old sampler which hung 
in Eleeta’s room, she could not help wishing 
that Unity Van Sandtwyck had not died on 
her wedding day. 





CHAPTER X. 


Asa’s neglect of duty in the matter of the 
sermon had made.it necessary for his father to 
go to Boston; and Mrs. Dalrymple arranged 
that her daughter should return with the Doc- 
tor. The meeting between Doctor Malbone and 
Electa was one of unmingled joy. The girl 
clung to him as most girls do to their mothers. 
She said but little, as was. her way, but what 
she did say was full of the new sweetness of 
her life. 

Mrs. Gowers could not do enough to, honor so 
distinguished a guest. For his benefit certain 
‘‘exercises’? were arranged, which were suc- 
eeeded by a ‘‘collation.’’ To hear the ‘ exer- 
cises,’’ to meet the Doctor and enjoy the “ col- 
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lation,’’ a highly genteel and select few were 
invited, including Mrs. Wyndham, who was 
very gracious ard amiable to Electa. 

After the exercises, Electa kept herself very 
close to the Doctor, and, even while discussing 
the claims of Massachusetts on the general 
government, he kept her near him. The Doc- 
tor was proud of his son, and loved him dearly ; 
but if Asa was the apple of his eye, this girl 
had grown to be the core of his heart, and he 
was a little thrown off his balance by this new 





element which had come into their peaceful 
lives. 

The next morning Electa bade good-by to | 
teachers and scholars. Phyllis Dempster was | 
heart-broken, and could hardly be consoled by 
the promise of a visit in vacation time. Mrs. 
Gowers, who, ever since the evening of Mrs. 
Wyndham’s party had been growing more and 
more into sympathy with her pupil, when it 
came to the point really regretted to part with 
her. She kissed Electa, and dismissed her 
with real feeling; but Miss Bartol remained 
stiff and sour to the bitter end. 

Doctor Malbone had come up to town with 
his horse and gig; and, though you can now 
pass over the distance in a few hours, it was 
not till toward noon on the second day that the 
travellers came in sight of the steeples of their 
own town. The Doctor had much to say to | 
Electa about his son, and with pardonable 
pride dwelt upon his college successes. He 
himself was a Dartmouth man, and in his eyes 
honors from his alma mater ranked higher than 
those which any order of knighthood or earthly 
king could give. Electa, however, though she 
was pleased with his pleasure, seemed hardly 
to appreciate her lover’s reputation in the 
scholastic world, and once or twice looked up as 
if a little surprised at her companion’s enthusi- 
asm. But the Doctor felt no want of sympathy. 
Never to any one had he opened his heart as 
fully as to this girl. It was whispered that it 
was only after long agony of resistance and 
stern trial of himself by prayer, fasting, and 
supplication that he had given way to that 
voice that called him to the ministry, and that 
he had fainted after preaching his first sermon, 
so stern had been the struggle, so deep had 
been his reluctance to utter to the world his 
own intense convictions. Not even to his son 
had he ever spoken of that early trial; and 
those who knew the Doctor’s present decision 
of character, the apparent ease and dignity 
with which he took his place as a leader, could 
hardly imagine how that inward agony, the 
conflict of a retiring nature with duiy calling 
it to the fore-front of the battle, had ever shaken 
his soul to the centre as it did that of John 
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Knox. That day he spoke to Electa of his early 
experience, and she understood where most 
would have wondered, and a few, perhaps, de- 
spised. 

**T suppose,’’ she said, ‘‘ that is the reason 
why some people think you cold or stern. Long 
ago, when I was a little child, I used to know 
how much you disliked to say what you felt 
before the congregation ; but I think, perhaps, 
they felt it more than if it had not been such 
hard work for you. I never can find any words 
to put myself into; or, if I do, no one but you 
and Asa can make out whatI mean. It did 
not use to trouble me when I was a child; but 


| now I have seen more of people here, I some- 


times feel sorry that I am not more like them. 
Bo you think it will annoy Asa that I am not 
sensible like other girls ?’’ 

‘* Not if he himself has either sense or grace 
to recognize the wisdom from above when he 
sees it; and, besides, I cannot see why you are 
not as sensible as others. It seems to me you 
do everything as well or better than most girls.’’ 

‘*Oh, I suppose I really am something,”’ said 
Electa, smiling; ‘‘ but some way I am not able 
to seem anything to most people.’’ 

‘* My dear one,’’ said the Doctor, ‘‘I would 
not have you different from what you are, only 
as all sinful and imperfect creatures should 
grow more and more into His likeness.’’ 

Electa was welcomed at home with more 
honor than had ever been hers before. To tell 
the truth, Miss Dalrymple’s world, as a general 
rule, felt itself rather her superior. Even her 
parents often spoke of her as ‘‘ poor Electa,’’ 
Now, however, this poor Electa had been com- 
plimented by so distinguished a member of the 
great world as Mr. , for Asa had taken 
care to tell the story of Mrs. Wyndham’s party. 
Moreover, she had done something so much like 
other girls as to get engaged, and that, too, to 
@ young man who was universally admired. 
They began to conceive hopes of her, and to 
venture to think that in time she might rise to 
the ordinary level. 

‘* Well, child, let us have a look at you,’’ 
said her father, Holding her out at arm’s length 
after he had led her into the parlor. ‘‘ How 
many city graces have you brought back? I 
don’t see but you are very much the same 
girl.’’ 

‘*'Yes, Iam the same girl,’’ said Electa, smil- 
ing softly, as she looked about the familiar 
‘* at least I think so,’’ she added, rather 





‘‘ You'll be the same odd little sixpence all 
your days,”’’ said the father, half fond, but 
with a shade of vexation. ‘‘ Asa wrote that 
he did not think Boston agreed with you, and 
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nothing would satisfy your mother but that 
you should come home.”’ 

‘*You were as anxious as I was, pa,’’ said 
the lady; ‘‘and she does look thin.’’ 

**T suppose Asa has written to you,’’ said her 
father, ‘‘since he heard that we had no objec- 
tion to this arrangement of yours ?’’ 

‘** Yes, sir.”’ 

*‘And I suppose you and he are all up in the 
clouds; but you know, Electa, child, it will be 
along engagement. He’s going to study with 
Doctor Markham, and he must pass his exam- 
inations before I give him my daughter.” 

Mr. Dalrymple’ made these remarks accord- 
ing to what he conceived to be the dramatic 
fitness of things. In his heart he would not 
have been sorry to have the wedding take place 
as soon as Asa should have left college. Electa, 
as was often her way, replied to the thought 
rather than the words. 

‘* His father would not wish him to come for 
me as soon as he has graduated. And, as 
things are in this world, I think he is right to 
wish to earn something of his own first. He 
will come to see us as he always has, won’t 
he ?”’ 

** Well, well,’ said the merchant, ‘‘that is 
all right, of course;’’ but as Electa went up 
stairs with her mother, he felt annoyed. If 
she had cried and expressed a wish for an im- 
mediate union, he would have called her a silly 
child, and opposed her with decision ; but, after 
all, he would have been better pleased, it would 
have been more like other girls; and then 
when you pride yourself on your cammon 
sense, it is aggravating to find that some one 
to whom you have felt superior has as much 
common sense as yourself. 

Electa leaned against the casement of the 
window in her own room, and stood gazing out 
as though her heart rejoiced to find itself once 
more at home. 

“T hope you are happy, Electa,” said her 
mother, taking her hand. 

**Oh, yes!’’ she said; ‘‘and I am so glad to 
be at home again !”’ 

“And you and Asa chink T suppose, that 
you are to be always happy and love one an- 
other as long as you live, like the prince and 
princess in one of your old fairy tales,’’ said 
her mother, with a playfulness which had a 
shade of sadness. 

A little cloud of pain crossed the girl’s face. 

‘Dear mother,’’ she said, ‘if you should 
see a ship going down the harbor with all her 
sails set to a favoring breeze, would you talk to 
the owners and the women left on shore about 
storm and the sunken rocks, and the danger 
from icebergs ?”’ 





** Child, what do you mean ?”’ said her moth- 
er, startled. ‘“‘I hoped you had left off this 
habit of talking in riddles. Don’t you think 
he loves you?’’ 

“Oh, yes, he loves me now!”’ said Electa, 
with the sweetest smile; ‘‘and he always will 
as long as he is himself. But this world has 
so little room in it; and things are crowded so 
that when they try to grow they change, and, 
perhaps, for the worse, and then they pass 
away. The beauty of the other world is, that 
there things grow and live without altering, 
and without ending; and then, too, this is such 
a twilight sort of a place that people cannot 
always tell what is real and what is but a 
shadow, and so lose themselves.”’ 

Electa spoke as seriously as if she had been 
talking sense; and something in her manner 
impressed Mrs. Dalrymple with the idea that 
there really was a meaning in the girl’s words 
if she could but have caught it. And then the 
good lady could not help being annoyed that, 
after all the pains and expense bestowed on 
her education, her daughter had not outgrown 
the peculiar ways of her childhood ; and this 
foreboding, if such it was, this quiet accept- 
ance that even love itself may fail and fade, if 
that were what she meant, was so wholly un- 
like an engaged young lady. She would have 
questioned Electa further, but she was sum- 
moned by the servant; and, giving her daugh- 
ter a kiss, which was as tenderly returned, the 
lady withdrew. 

{To be continued.) 
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MAY-TIME. 





BY ESTELLE THOMSON. 





Wauevx all the buds of May 
Are bursting into blossoms on the green-tipped trees ; 
When winds are freighted with the sweets of 
blooms, 
And down the flowery aisles flit swift the wandering 
bees ; 
When birds in apple-blossom boughs call to their 
mates, 
And twitter soft, and chirp and coo in coaxing voice ; 
When streamlets shy leap forth to catch the sun- 
shine’s kiss, 
And Spring-time melody makes ” the earth re- 
joice— 
Oh, then my heart bursts all sonia and swells 
with joy, , 
That life is given within a world so beautiful and 
fair ; 


| The songs are mine, the bloom, the sunshine, and 


the thrill 
That makes each thought, each breath, a wordless 
prayer! 
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No sadder story has been written in history 
or fiction than that of unfortunate Amy Rob- 
sart, and few of us have not dropped some tears 
over her touching sorrows, as depicted by Scott 
in ‘* Kenilworth.” It is a favorite amongst his 
works, and one admitting of most dsamatic 
scenes for illustration; and Mr. Darley has se- 
lected one of the finest for the steel plate offered 
our readers this month. 

The enraged Queen, the despairing wife, the 
conscience-stricken Leicester, are grouped with 
artistic effect and power, to illustrate the scene 
thus described :— 

‘““As Amy shrunk back with terror, which 
the incensed Queen interpreted as that of con- 
scious guilt, Elizabeth rapidly advanced, seized 
on her arm, and hastened with swift and long 
steps out of the grotto, and along the principal 
alley of the Pleasance, dragging with her the 
terrified Countess, whom she still held by the 
arm, and whose utmost exertions could but 
just keep pace with those of the indignant 
Queen. 

*‘ Leicester was at this moment the centre of 
asplendid group of lords and ladies, assembled 
together under an arcade, or portico, which 
closed the alley. The company had drawn to- 
gether in that place, to attend the commands 
of her Majesty when the hunting-party should 
go forward; and their astonishment may be 
imagined, when, instead of seeing Elizabeth 
advance towards them with her usual measured 
dignity of motion, they beheld her walking so 
rapidly, that she was in the midst of them ere 
they were aware; and then observed, with fear 
and surprise, that her features were flushed 
betwixt anger and agitation, that her hair was 
loosened by her haste of motion, and that her 
eyes sparkled as they were wont when the 
spirit of Henry VIII. mounted highest in his 
daughter. Nor were they less astonished at 
the appearance of the pale, extenuated, half 
dead, yet still lovely female, whom the Queen 
upheld by main strength with one hand, while 
with the other she waved aside the ladies and 
nobles who pressed towards her, under the idea 
that she was taken suddenly ill. ‘Where is 
my Lord of Leicester?’ she said, in a tone that 
thrilled with astonishment all the courtiers who 
stood around— ‘Stand forth, my Lord of Lei- 
cester !’ 

‘*Tf, in the midst of the most serene day of 
summer, when all is light and laughing around, 
a thunderbolt were to fall from the clear blue 
vault of heaven, and rend the earth at the 
very feet of some careless traveller, he could 
not gaze upon the smouldering chasm, which 





so unexpectedly yawned before him, with half 
tte astonishment and fear which Leicester felt 
at the sight that so suddenly presented itself. 
He had that instant been receiving, with a po- 
litical affectation of disavowing and misunder- 
standing their meaning, the half-uttered, half- 
intimated congratulations of the courtiers upon 
the favor of the Queen, carried, apparently, to 
its highest pitch during the interview of that 
morning; from which most of them seemed to 
augur, that he might soon arise from their 
equal in rank, to become their master. And ~ 
now, while the subdued yet proud smile with 
which he disclaimed those inferences was yet 
curling his cheek, the Queen shot into the cir- 
cle, her passions excited to the uttermost; and, 
supporting with one hand, and apparently 
without an effort, the -pale and sinking form of 
his almost expiring wife, and pointing with 
the finger of the other to her half-dead fea- 
tures, demanded in a voice that sounded to 
the ears of the astounded statesman like the 
last dread trumpet-call, that is to summon 
body and spirit to the judgment-seat, * Knowest 
thou this woman ?’ 

‘* As, at the blast of that last trumpet, the 
guilty ghall call upon the mountains to cover 
them, Leicester’s inward thoughts invoked the 
stately arch, which he had built in his pride, 
to burst its strong conjunction, and overwhelm 
them in its ruins. But the cemented stones, 
architrave and battlement, stood fast; and it 
was the proud master himself, who, as if some 
actual pressure had bent him to the earth, 
kneeled down before Elizabeth, and prostrated 
his brow to the marble flag-stones, on which 
she stood.’’ 


—_—___—~o+e —__ —___ 


CHoosr those companions who administer to 
your improvement. 

Tur faults of a fool are concealed from him- 
self, while they are evident to the world; on 
the other hand, the faults of the wise man are 
well known to himself, while they are masked 
over and invisible to the world. 

TueEre is nothing more to be esteemed than 
a manly firraness and decision of character. I 
like a person who knows his own mind and 
sticks to it; who sees at once what is to be 
done in given circumstances and does it—Haz- 
litt. 

No trait of character is more valuable than 
the possession of a good temper. Home can 
never be made happy without it. It is like 
flowers springing up in our pathway, reviving 
and cheering us. Kind words and looks are 
the outward demonstrations; patience and for- 
bearance are the sentiments within. 
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AIMEE. ‘ 
(Translated from the French.) 





BY ISABEL SMIisSON. 





A sma.t white house, surrounded by tlower- 
ing apple-trees, seemed to be slumbering in the 
midst of their perfumed blossoms. It was a 
bright spring day, at the hour when the dew 
makes its offering of tears to the sun. He 
smiles on them lovingly, and, with a soft caress, 
draws them to himself. 

On the threshold of the cottage stood a man 
gazing round him with an air of « _ectant 
pleasure. He soon noticed a slight movement 
behind the trunk of a large apple-tree, and the 
smile on his face increased when from the tree 
sprang, like an infant dryad, a lovely little 
child, who threw herself with a peal of laughter 
into her father’s arms: He swung her high 
into the air and then seated her on his shoul- 
der, where she sat a picture of perfect happi- 
ness, clutching his hair and beating her heels 
against his breast. 

‘* May I take the little one with me, Selina ?’’ 
asked the father, as a comely peasant woman 
appeared on the scene. 


‘‘Again!’’ she exclaimed, with a shade of | 


displeasure. ‘‘And why again? Yesterday 
was Sunday, and you would not—no, she 
should become accustomed to attend to her 
religious duties.’’ 

‘*T did not oppose that,’’ said Lawrence, 
putting the child down ; ‘‘ but this is a week- 
day ; let her go with me ?”’ 

‘*But you have her always,’’ said the wo- 
man. 

‘Oh, I think we divide her equally!’’ he 
said, with a frank smile. 

The little girl, standing between her parents, 
listened to their words with a serious air, her 
dark, bright eyes turning from one to the other, 
her right hand clasping that of her father, 
while with the left she seized her mother’s 
fingers. 

‘*If you knew,’ resumed the man, ‘‘ how 
quickly the hours pass when she is with me.”’ 

‘* Indeed, I do not doubt it, for I find the 
time unbearable when she is away.’’ 

‘* But you are always busy.’’ 

‘‘And you, have you nothing to do?’’ 

The mother stooped down and drew the 
child towards her. 

**You shall decide, Aimée, darling,’’ she 
said. ‘*‘ Which will you do, go with papa or 
stay with mamma ?’’ 

The’ little girl looked earnestly from one to 
the other without ventaring a reply. She 


would have liked to go with her father—it was | 








so charming to play in the little garden which 
She had made above the track; but, on the 
other hand, her mother was so kind and gentle 
that Aimée could not bear to cause her pain. 

‘* Hurry, decide ;’”’ said the father. ‘I will 
give you’’— 

**Oh, no!’’ interrupted the pale Selina; 
‘* you must not try to bribe her.’’ 

“*Bat you would like to come with me, 
Aimée ?’’ said the man. 

** Oh, yes !”’ 

“Then you do not love mamma?’’ said 
Selina. 

**Oh, yes!’’ 

Aimée was troubled. Knowing that she 
could not please both the beings she loved, she 
was on the point of bursting into tears. 

The mother’s heart perceived it at once—she 
yielded. 

‘* Take her, Lawrence, I would rather let her 
go than see her unhappy.’’ 

The husband raised the little one in his 
arms, bringing the smiles back to the tearful 
eyes. Then he turned and lovingly embraced 
his wife. 

‘* You will come for her at noon,’’ he said, 
setting out, carrying the little girl, who played 
with his long, light mustache, pulling them 
without mercy, and screaming with delight at 
his queer grimaces. 

Selina watched them go, and then turned and 
re-entered the house. 

The man. hastened with long strides to his 
work. Here and there he met some shepherd 
or laborer, who greeted him with a ‘riendly 
smile and nod, for all the country knew how 
fondly Lawrence and his wife loved their only 
child. 


Lawrence was a tall, well-built man of thirty 
or thirty-five years. Formerly a soldier, he 
still retained the erect bearing and firm gait of 
his old profession. On his breast hung the 
bravely-won military medal, showing what good 
service he had done. His large gray eyes 
beamed with gentleness and good-nature, the 


| rest of his face resembling the general type of 





Lorraine —fair, frank, and fearless. After 
leaving the army, Lawrence, who had just 
reached the post of under-officer, had been rec- 
ommended by his colonel to a relation of the 


| latter, one of the principal engineers cf the 


Western Company. Two months after leaving 
his regiment, Lawrence became train master 
on the railroad of Saint Lazare, and, a little 
later, was sent to the Caivados as pointsman. 
Fine-looking and jovial, yet unassuming, he 
soon became a general favorite in his new home, 
and was held up by all as amodel man. He 
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was adored by the young yeople, and esteemed 
by their parents, and it was well known that 
he could ask the hand of the wealthiest of the 
village maidens without any fear of being re- 
fused. 

He did not leave the public long in suspense 
on this point, for one morning he knocked 
loudly at the door of Selina Courville, the pret- 
tiest girl in the country, and, without either 
hesitation or boasting, demanded her hand 
from her grandmother, with whom she lived, 
and who was her only relative. 

‘My lad,” replied the good old woman, 
“this is Selina’s affair, not mine, and she is 
not at home.”’ 

‘*T know it,’’ said Lawrence, ‘* and I wished 
to speak to you first because there is something 
in the matter which concerns you; something 
which is very necessary.”’ 

‘© What is that?’’ she asked. 

** Your consent ; I do not think you will re- 
fuse it.”’ 

** Of course not, if you please Selina.”’ 

At these words the pointsman seized the oid 
woman in his armas, raised her from the ground, 
and embraced her. 

‘Oh, Lawrence, let me go!’ she cried. 
‘*Mercy! you should not trifle with old bones 
like mine.”’ 

The soldier laughed, and restored her to the 
perpendicular. 

‘*T think,”’ said she, ‘‘ that you have given 
me the embrace that was intended for somebody 
else. When Selina returns, no doubt she will 
claim her own.”’ , 

Lawrence laughed gayly. 

The young girl did not keep him waiting long. 
She entered the room calmly, as if suspecting 
nothing ;' but when her grandmother caught 
her by the arm and looked into her face, Selina 
lower'd her eyes and smiled confusedly. 

** Well, my daughter, you know what Law- 
rencé is here for as well asI do. Do you love 
him ?”’ 

Selina did ngt reply. 
ot confessed it to him yet? So 
r, my child, you can tell him 
now. Bu ill put the question differently 
—do you ike him ?’’ 

** Oh, no, grandmother !’’ 

** Very well, then, get married, my dears !”” 
cried the energetic old woman. ‘ Lawrence, 
you will have a good and true wife; and, as for 
you, Selina, you will find, by the murmurs of 
all the girls in the village, when they hear of 
your good fortune, that Lawrence has long been 
looked upon as a man fitted to make the best 
of husbands.”’ 

The envious gossiping predicted by the old 






much the 





woman did not fail to make itself heard when 
the great news spread around ; but Selina was 
so mild and amiable, so generally beloved, that 
the jealous tongues were soon silenced, and 
the marriage was celebrated with general re- 
jeicing. 

A few months after the grandmother went to 
her last sleep, leaving her little savings to her 
grandchildren. 

‘* Now that you are happy, I have nothing to 
keep me here,’’ she said to them on her dyingg 
bed ; *‘ here is a little money for you, my chil- 
dren, buy some land and live virtuously, that 
we may meet again.”’ 

According to her wish, Lawrence purchased 
a small patch of ground, and erected his white 
cottage in the midst of the app!e-trees. 

All went well in the little household, and 
one morning Selina announced that she would 
soon have the happiness of becoming a mother. 

Oh, what joy, a child! Lawrence could not 
sleep for thinking of it. 

‘¢Tt will be a boy!’’ he eried, again and 
again, laughing with joy. 

When standing at his post on the railroad, 
he began to take an interest in the passing 
trains, which before had seemed so monotonous 
to him. Looking earnestly into the compart- 
mots as the trains sped by, he could see, as 
if in ‘a@ dream, the curly locks and laughing 
iaves of the children, and he would say to him- 
self with a smile :— 

‘« My boy will look like that.”’ 

All the time that was not occupied at his 
post he employed in choosing a name for his 
son. It must be am uncommon name, some- 
thing quite extraordinary, yet, at the same 
time, expressing all the love which awaited 
the little one. 

But, in spite of his care, Lawrence hesitated 
so long between the fifty pretentious names he 
had found, that the child was born before he 
had decided. And then, oh, consternation! 
it was a girl. No doubt it was better so, for 
Lawrence would certainly have gone crazy with 
joy had his fond wishes been realized. 

As a faithful historian, we have to confess 
that the new father received his daughter very 
coldly. She seemed so. little, so helpless, in 
fact unworthy of him. As for Selina, she was 
perfectly satisfied. She had not expressed her 
wish, fearing to displease her husband ; but, in 
truth, she was delighted. 

** What shall we call her?’’ she asked. 

**Oh, anything you like!’’ said Lawrence, 
for he had suffered a keen disappointment, 
and required time to recover from it. For the 
rest, everything went well, the child grew 
finely, becoming very beautiful; and, just a 
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year after its birth, made its first attempt at 
conversation, saying ‘‘ Papa’’ quite naturally, 
and like a grown person. 

All the disappointment vanished from Law- 
rence’s eyes on first hearing himself called 
father by those lisping, rosy lips, and he 
laughingly caught the little one in his arms. 

From that day Lawrence and Selina seemed 
wo vie with each other in petting and spoiliug 
the little girl, who, at three years of age, pos- 
sessed all the pertness and love of mischief 
which render children so tormenting and so 
fascinating. Her childish speeches and sallies 
of wit were the delight not only of her parents, 
but of all the neighbors round ; for young and 
old lent an attentive ear to the pretty chatter- 
ing of the little Marcella, 

One day the pointsman, full of paternal love 
and pride, turned to his wife and said :— 

** How is it that you did not give to the child 
the only name that is suitable for her ?’’ 

‘* What name is that ?’’ ask Selina. 

‘*Why, Aimée, which means ‘ beloved,’”’ 
said he. 

‘‘ That is true,’’ cried the mother ; ‘‘ but it 
is not too late even now. We will call her 
Aimée from to-day.’’ 

And so Marcella became Aimée from that 
time, except, indeed, when they wished to re- 
prove her. Then they restored to her her full 
name, pronounced with an accent of severity 
and reproach. 

And the child continued to grow every day 
more lovely and more beloved. She was just 
six years old when a terrible event took place. 
Though very intelligent, she was still a baby, 
the petted plaything of her parents; so much 
so that their rivalry in her regard had not 
ceased. When she was very young they had 
disputed the right of carrying her, each de- 
lighted in being fatigued in the service of the 
little tyrant, from whom they asked no other 
recompense than the expression of some new 
whim. Aimée was, indeed, the little being 
**Qui n’a qu’é vivre heureux pour n’étre pas 
ingrat.’’ 

: When she grew older it was the same thing, 

‘except that they did not carry her, as she gene- 
rally preferred to walk. It was then the ques- 
tion who should lead her by the hand ; for her 
father wished to take her with him to his work, 
to beguile the tedious hours, and her mother 
found the hoyse empty and cheerless without 
her. 

There were often quarrels, light clouds of 
jealousy, which came to trouble the serene 
happiness of the little family, and these quar- 
rels were invariably about the child. Law- 
rence complained. that he never had an oppor- 





tunity of enjoying his little girl’s society, and 
Selina reproached him with selfishness. 

What was tobedone? Every day the father 
grew more urgent, and every day his wife found 
some good excuse for opposing him; but one 
morning Lawrence took the little girl’s hand 
without saying anything, and was leading her 
away when Selina suddenly made her appear- 
ance. 

‘* What!”’ she exclaimed, ‘“‘ were you going 
without telling me ?’’ 

The pointsman, a lit‘le confused, replied :— 

**No, indeed! we were only playing. We 
were going to hide behind the trees and let you 
hunt for us.’’ 

‘*Oh, indeed!’’ said Selina, with an air of 
incredulity. 

** Do you doubt what I say ?”’ 

** Listen, Lawrence,’’ she answered ; ‘‘ Aimée 
is getting very old, and every day I find her 
more turbulent and wilful. Soon, it will be 
dangerous for her to go with you to the rail- 
road.”’ 

‘* What do you mean ?’’ said the good man, 
turning pale. 

‘“*T mean that I am afraid of your railroad, 
and your trains and locomotives, and all the 
rest of it.”’ 

“You are crazy.’’ 

** Very well; I am, indeed, wild when my 
child is down there. It is terrible to think of. 
She might run away from you and be killed by 
that dreadful engine, and you could not even 
have the satisfactien of hating it.’’ 

“Oh, hush! hush !’’ he cried. 

‘She might run away at the very moment 
that you were at your post, and you would 
either have to neglect your duty, and perhaps 
be the cause of a terrible accident, or else 
stand quietly by and see your child trampled 
to death.”’ 

**Oh, stop, Selina, I beg you!’’ murmured 
Lawrence, who had never thought of so dread- 
ful a possibility, and who trembled now at the 
idea. 

The young woman did not insist, and the 
husband remained thoughtful for some time. 
At last he embraced his child frantically, cry- 
ing out :— 

‘*My poor Aimée!’’ and then he added, re- 
proachfully, ‘‘Selina, you should not have 
frightened me so.’’ ; 

Selina, who had not thought as seriously of 
the danger as she had pretended, began to 
smile, and the discussion ended, as usual, by 
Lawrence saying :— 

**Come for her at noon.’’ 


Selina did not fail to obey her husband ; and 
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‘ when she had taken the child home, leaving 


him alone in his little cabin, Lawrence tried tv 
drive from his mind the remembrance of what 
she had said to him. But his efforts were in 
vain; he had only to close his eyes and he 
could see his little Aimée lying lifeless on the 
track, her light form ground under the wheels 
of the engine, her fair hair trailing in the dust. 
So vivid was the picture, that Lawrence seized 
in both hands the ehair in which he had been 
sitting, as if to fight against the imaginary 
danger. 

Aimée had never been attacked by any seri- 
ous illness; and it had always seemed to Law- 
reace that there was no possibility of losing 
her; but now the idea took possession of him, 
and there was nodriving it away. Selina pro- 
fited by his anxiety more, perhaps, than she 
anticipated, for Lawrence seldom, if ever, now, 
asked to have the little girl accompany him to 
his post. And, when he did take her, he would 
not let her leave his side for an instant, and 
affected a severity which the poor child could 
not comprehend. When a train passed, tae 
pointsman would look at it in horror, as it 
dashed by like an avalanche; and then he 
would turn to the pale little creature at his 
side, flesh of his flesh, and the bold soldier 
would tremble in spite of h@mself. Little by 
little, however, his fears abated as he reasoned 
with himself :-— 

“The child,’’ he said, ‘‘is accustomed to the 
trains; and is old enough to understand the 
danger; and, besides, she is afraid to. disobey 
me. I am foolish to tremble at imaginary dan- 
gers.’’ 

Thus, his apprehensions, without entirely 
Aisappearing, became less terrible day by day ; 
and three weeks after the conversation with 
his wife had taken place, he had almost forgot- 
ten it. 

One evening, when he was returning home, 
he was preceded by the news of a terrible ac- 
cident on a railroad in the neighborhood. A 
train-master, they said, had been run down 
and killed by an express train. Selina inquired 
anxiously about it at supper, as the man had 
been an acquaintance of theirs. 

‘*Ts it true that Simon has been killed ?’”’ she 
asked. 

** No,” said Lawrence ; ‘‘ he was in the great- 
est danger, but he saved himself by his won- 
devful presence of mind.’’ 

‘**Then he is not dead !’’ she said, 

** Not even hurt; and yet the train passed 
completely over him.’’ 

“Why, how was that ?’’ said Selina. 

‘* When. he saw that it was too late for him 
to escape from the track, he threw himself on 





his face between the rails, and let the engine 
and all the cars pass above him. Then he got 
up and went home safe and sound, though 
nearly deafened by the noise.’’ 

‘*How wonderful!’’ cried Selina. 

‘* saw him just afterwards,’’ said Lawrence, 
‘*and I asked him what effects he felt from the 
adventure. He replied that, while the engine 
was over kim he felt uncomfortably warm ; and 
then the time seemed wery long before the last 
car had passed; but he was not in the least 
hurt. He says he is quite ready to try the ex- 
periment again; the lad loves danger,’’ added 
Lawrence. 

The family now rose from the table, and 
went and sat under the apple-trees, which 
were already giving promise of an abundant 
harvest. After playing with Aimée for a little 
while, they carried her laughingly to bed ; the 
shutters were closed, and in a few moments 
the house was in darkness. 

A few days after, Lawrence’s hours were 
changed, and he was obliged to be at his post 
all night; so he, of course, gave up all idea of 
having Aimée with him, as he did not leave 
home until her bed-time. 

One night in the month of August, a poor 
woman in the village was taken suddenly ill, 
and all the neighbors rushed to help her, each 
proposing a different remedy. A doctor was 
brought, who wrote a prescription, and then 
turned to the women who surror-nded him and 
said :-— 

“This medicine can only be found ‘in the 
city, and it will take some time to send for it ; 
but if one of you will go down to the railroad, 
where there is a travelling pharmacy, you can 
get some syrup of ether and some laudanum, 
which will relieve the patient until the medi- 
cine arrives. Well, which of you will go to 
the railroad ?”’ 

‘*Selina! Selina!’’ said several voices, for 
the good reputation of the pointsman and his 
wife assured the villagers that she would have 
no difficulty in obtaining the required remedies. 

The young woman accepted the commission, 
and set out at once, taking the little Aimée 
with her, for the child had been so restless 
and unmanageable all day, that Selina did not 
care to leave her alone in the cottage. Ina 
few minutes they reached the spot where Law- 
rence was at his post, but it was some distance 
fi to the pharmacy; and the shades of 
n ere darkening the road at every step, 
so the pointsman could hardly distinguish 
the forms of his wife and child until they were 
close upon him. Selina called to him, and he 
answered. in surprise. 

**Old Gabrielle is very ill,’’ said the wife; 
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‘‘and I am going to get some medicine for 
her.”’ 

‘I thought you were taking a walk,” said 
Lawrence; ‘‘ you came so slowly.’’ 

‘That is because of Aimée; she cannot walk 
any faster; and I did not want to leave her at 
home.”’ 

“‘Of course not,”’ said Lawrence ; ‘‘ but she 
will hinder you dreadfully ; leave her with me 
—I will take care of hier.’’ 

‘* Very well,’’ answered the mother. ‘‘Aimée, 
do you want to go to papa ?’’ 

‘Oh, yes !’’ cried Aimée, clapping her hands, 
for it was some time since she had visited the 
little cabin on the track. 

‘Lift her up, then, and I will take her,” 
said the pointsman; and leaning over the bal- 
ustrade he received the precious burden in his 
arms, and carried her into the house, 

The night was growing darker and darker, 
and the tracks were almost hidden by the fall- 
ing shadows. The father began to play with 
the child, who, in one of her most wilful moods, 
amused herself by pulling his nose, his beard, 
his hair; loosening his cravat, putting his cap 
on her own head, climbing on his knees, and 
mounting his shoulders like a monkey. All 
this time she was chattering away like a bird, 
and laughing merrily at her own nonsense. 
Lawrence was charmed; but suddenly she 
jumped down with the agility of a cat, and 
ran into the little garden, her father following 
her, laughingly. 

** You can’t catch me,’’ she cried. 

** Wait and see,’’ he answered. 

But the little torment escaped his grasp 
every time he tried to stop her, and ran still 
further, filling the air with her silvery laugh- 
ter. All at once she ran towards the track, 
and began dancing up and. down between the 
rails. Lawrence called to her in vain :— 

**Do not go there, darling; come back to 
pepa.”’ 

**Catch me, if you can!’ replied the little 
one. 

It had grown quite dark, and the pointsman 
could hardly see the little girl, for the light 
from the signal-lamp shone full in his face, 
dazzling his eyes so that he could distinguish 
nothing in the deep shadows. 

** Where are you ?”’ he cried, getting uneasy. 

‘* Find me,’’ answered the child, laughing at 
his helplessness. 

**Aimée, I am not playing now; I am 
with you. Come back at once.”’ 


**Oh, you say that because you cannot catch 
me!”’ 

** Come, come, I will give you some cake.” 

** That is not true; you hay’n’t any cake.’’ 





“Very well, then, I have none; but you 
must not stay there, the express train is com- 
ing down.”’ 

“Oh, what a wicked fib! 
passed long ago.’’ 

** But there is another one,’’ he cried. 

**Run after me, papa; run after me,” she 
persisted, retreating into the gloom. 

Lawrence saw that the only course was to do 
as she desired; but she escaped him in the 
darkness, uttering screams of delight at the 
chase she was leading him. The terror of the 
pointsman increased at every step, for it was 
not a vain warning he had given the child. 
An extra train was just due, and the whistle 
might be heard at any moment. He redoubled 
his cries in an altered voice, but the little de- 
mon continued to laugh at him and mock his 
words. Even while she was calling him to fol- 
low her, the whistle of the approaching train 
was heard on the still night air. Its sound 
struck the poor man with terror; and it seemed 
as if his mind wauld leave him. The locomo- 
tive would have two victims instead of one. 
Two did I say? There would be hundreds, for 
if he failed to adjust the rails for the approach- 
ing train, it would meet the express coming up, 
and a horrible catastrophe be the result. 

The pen is cruelly slow. Incidents and 
thoughts of a few seconds’ duration, take a 
long time to relate. Lawrence recovered almost 
instantly from the torpor which had seized him, 
and once more called to the child in a voice of 
thunder :— 

‘* Marcella !’’ 

‘‘Here I am, papa,’’ she answered; ‘‘ come 
and catch me.’’ 

‘*G@reat Heaven!’’ he groaned; “the train 
is coming !’’ for just then he distinguished the 
rushing sound of the engine, mingled with the 
clear, ringing laughter of the child. The in- 
stincts of duty, rather than his will, drew 
Lawrence back to his post, and he took in his 
hand the instrument which was to cause the 
express train to turn in its course and take a 
side track, in order to allow the other train to 
pass it. “But no; I cannot wait here—I must 
save my child. Marcella! Marcella! where 
are you?”’ he cried, in an agony of grief. 

‘Look for me,’’ she persisted. 

There was but one hope left: Aimée might 
be on one of the disused tracks, and so out of 
any immediate danger. Her father peered 
earnestly into the darkness, and at last dis- 
tinguished the beloved form ; but—oh God! she 
was standing on the very spot over which the 
train must pass! Must! And what if he did 
not perform his duty! The fiery monster 
would continue its course uninterrupted, and 


The ‘train has 
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the child would be saved. The train would go 
on until met by the other one; there would be 
a collision —a frightful accident — but what 
matter, when Aimée would be safe? 

All this passed through his mind with light- 
ning rapidity. There would be dead and 
wounded covering the roadside, numberless 
families weeping in despair, tears and groans 
filling the air, but his child would be aiive and 
safe. Then there would be an inquest and a 
trial, the pointsman would be condemned to 
prison ; he would be ruined, dishonored; but 
his daughter, his little Aimée, would live, grow 
up and be happy. 

He saw it all, as one sees only in such terri- 
ble moments. It would be better so. He must 
save Aimée at any cost; for when Selina re- 
turned and found her child a mangled corpse, 
she would fall dead at his feet. The train was 
not yet visible on account of a sudden turn in 
the road. There was time, even now, for Aimée 
to save herself, but she would not stir. Indeed, 
she seemed to await her destroyer in an atti- 
tude of defiance. 

‘** Marcella !’’ again cried the father, in a voice 
choked with terror ; but the child did not reply. 
Perhaps she, too, was paralyzed with fear. 

Just then the two lanterns of the engine be- 
came visible, like two great eyes of a terrible 
monster, advancing with fearful speed, as if in 
a frenzy of murderous rage. The man, stand- 
ing at his post, felt himself shaking from head 


to foot, his eyes dazed, his head swimming. | 


He heard the rushing of the engine, the tolling 
of the bell (her death-knell), he heard, but he 
saw nothing. In the flash of a single second, 
he recalled his brave life on the battle-field, 
when he had risked his all in the service of 
duty. He foresaw the terrible disaster of which 
he would be the cause, and seemed to hear 
already the groans of the wounded, the shrieks 
of the bereaved. Who was he that he should 
sacrifice to his paternal love so many happy 
lives? Lives necessary, perhaps, to children 
just as lovely, just as beloved as his. 

The ground seemed to tremble, and he heard 
the heavy breathing of the monster panting for 
its victim. Which should it be, his child or 
the others? At that instant the train had ar- 
rived, toiling and blowing, and erying out its 
threats. At the same moment the sentiment 
af duty gained the victory in the breast of the 
pointsman ; the love of the father was forgotten 
in the stern instincts of the soldier, and he 
seized his instrument in both hands. The 
train turned and took the track indicated by 
the pointsman ; and, as it passed him, gave a 
loud, long shriek, as if in joy at its escape, and 
then disappeared in the night. 

VOL. xcvI.—30 


Stupefied, tottering, almost unconscious, 
| Lawrence remained in his place, still holding 
in his hand the murderous instrument with 
whose aid he had destroyed his child. 

‘*Now,’’ he murmured, ‘‘nothing remains 
but for me to die also.’’ 

But all at once a peal of laughter sounded 
| behind him like a burst of music. 

‘*Oh, you naughty papa, come and play with 
your Aimée !”’ 
| He turned round as if in a dream, and in 
| another moment she leaped into his arms. 
| Without waiting to question her, he rushed, 
with the air of a maniac, into the little cabin, 
| and held her close to the light. Yes, it was 
really Aimée, nestling, smiling and rosy, in his 
arms. He could not bear such joy, but fell 
| speechless to the ground. Aimée screamed in 
| terror; and her mother, arriving at that mo- 
| ment, heard her voice, and hastened into the 
room. The child ran to her, crying :— 

‘*‘Mamma, I am frightened; papa has fallen 
| down;’’ and Selina saw her husband lying 

white and rigid on the ground. She called for 
| help, and the village doctor being near, the 
poor father was soon restored te consciousness, 
and taken home. 

The next day when Lawrence rose, his wife 
looked at him in afright; for, insteed of the 
fair aubura locks of which she had been so 
proud, his head was covered with silvery hair, 
like that ofan aged man. He sat down, and 
told her of the terrible ordeal through which 
he had passed; and when he had finished, 
turned to the little Aimée, who sat on his knee, 
and said :~ 

**But what did you do when you saw the 
train coming ?’’ 

‘“*Why, I did just what Simon did,’’ she an- 
| swered, smiling. 





thea 
2. 


Never reflect on a past action which was 
done with a good motive, and with the best 
of judgment at the time. 

Cuaniry, or love, is the connecting link which 
unites earth to heaven, and man toman,. While 
this remains secure, justice, benevolence, truth, 
conscientiousness, will form parts of that beau- 
teous whole, without which the bond of society 
must be unrooted, and this earth relapse into 
a second chaos. 

Ir is easy to pick holes in other people’s 
work, but it is far more profitable to do better 
work yourself. Is there a fool in all the world 
| who cannot criticize? Those who can them- 
| selves do good service are but as one to a thou- 
| sand compared with those who can see faults in 
the labor of athers. 
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OUTSIDE. 
A PARLOR DRAMA 





BY JULIAN DAY. 





Characters. 


Feurx Krrsy, in love with Emma. 
Rosert JOsLyN. 

Capy, servant to Mrs. Jostyy. 

Mrs. Jos.yn. 

Emma Evarts, Mrs. Josiyyn’s ward. 


Act I.—Ovrt. 


Sceyz.— Mrs. Jostyn’s rs imam Window 
at the right hand. 


Enter Mrs. Jostyy and Capy. 

Mrs. J. Cady, did that ridiculous young man 
who lives next door come yesterday while I was 
absent ? 

Cady. Mr. Kirby? I—lI think so, ma’am. 

Mrs. J. Didn’t I tell you not to admit him? 

Cady. Yes, ma’am. But—but Miss Emma 
went to the door, ma’am. 

Mrs. J. Forward girl! Cady, if he ever 
comes again, tell him we are out. Never let 
him in on any pretext. Always tell him we 
are out! Don’t tell him anything else, but 
say out as loud as you please. 

Cady. Yes, ma’am. (Exit. 

Mrs. J. Why the saucy girl should dislike 
my son, I’m sure I can’t see. And now she is 
taking a fancy to Mr. Kirby, and # scheming 
all the time to meet him, I suppose. But she 
shall marry Robert. No one else shall get her 
if I can help it. (2nter Emma, with an apple in 
her hand.) My dear girl, how often have I cau- 
tioned you not to eat between meals? You had 
a headache only last week. Now, J never have 
a headache; I never have any pains; I am 
always well. And the reason is because | never 
eat between meals. 

Emma. I’m sure an apple at three o’clock in 
the afternoon can do no harm. 

Mrs. J. It might lead to serious ills, my dear. 
Why is this window left open? I never want 
this window opened ; it is too near Mr. Kirby’s 
wall, and I fear his laborers will be throwing 
something in. I will tell Cady to close it and 
lock the blinds. [ Exit. 

Emma. She suspects Felix of throwing notes 
in. She knows that he tossed me this apple. 
I must be very cautious. Oh, when shall I be 
free! A year yet, she says, before I can get 
my money; and meanwhile I must stay in this 
hateful house, unless Felix should—should— 
(draws a note from her bosom). Let me see again 
what the dear fellow said in his note this morn- 
ing. (Reads.) ‘‘My darling’’—hem! let me 
see—‘‘I think I shall call on Mrs. Joslyn this 





afternoon, for I have something to say to her. 
If she refuses to see me, or declines to consider 
my wishes, I should be very grateful if you 
would hang your handkerchief on the side of 
the window-sill, at any time when I can safely 
speak with you through the window of the 
drawing-room overlooking our garden-wall. I 
shall have something very important to say.’’ 
(Bell rings outside.) There is the bell now! Can 
he be here? 

Cady (outside, speaking very loud), Out! 

Emma. What does that mean ? 

Cady (louder). Out ! 

Emma. Has she refused to see him, I wonder ? 

Cady (still louder). Out ! 





Act II,.—Srvzg. 
Scenze.—Same. 
Enter Mrs. Jostyy and Ropert. 

Mrs. J. I declare, that impudent Cady is 
enough to vex a saint! I thought he would 
know better than to bawl out so loudly in the 
ears of visitors. 

Robert. He says you told him to, ma. 

Mrs. J. And what if I did? Must every 
little exaggeration be observed literally? You 
are as bad as Cady. Now listen tome, Robert. 
You must make love instantly to Emma. 

Robert. O ma! 

Mrs. J. She has a fancy for Mr. Kirby, and 
the best way to cure her is to make love to her 
in real earnest. 

Robert. Ma, I can’t make love. 

Mrs. J. Don’t you say can’t to me! 
rich, and you must marry her. 

Robert. But what will I say? 

Mrs. J. Say? Why, tell her how yon adore 
her; say you’ve always sighed for her. Hark! 
Here comes some one down the hall—very 
likely it’s Emma. Now don’t act like a boy— 
be aman! Tell her you love her and want to 
marry her. Be spirited and bold. Robby, 
dear, it is very important, very; and you must 
really do your best. Don’t look toward the 
door, sir! If you come out of this room with- 
out making love to Emma, I'll cuff you till 
your head whirls ! { Exit. 

Robert. Oh, gracious! Ma! She’s gone. I 
can’t make love. She’ll cuff me awfully if I 
don’t! I wish I had run away to Cape Cod 
to the wild ocean! I can’t tell Emmy I’ve 
sighed ; I never sighed. 


She’s 


Enter Ema. 
Emma. Good-afternoon, Robby! I thought 
you were going ont hunting. Why don’t you 
go? 
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Robert. Ma wouldn’t let me. Emmy— 

Emma. Well? 

Robert. Emmy, I have always— 

Emma. What’s the matter ? 

Robert. I have always— 

Emma. Always what? 

Robert. Sighed—- 

Emma. Not for me ? 

Robert. Oh, yes! 

Emma. You haven’t, either. Robby, I like 
you better than anybody else in this house, 
but if you talk so I sha’n’t speak to you again. 

Robert. Well, I don’t like it any more than 
you do. I never sighed. Honest! 

Emma. Your mother told you to say it, then ? 

Robert. Yes. Don’t get mad, Emmy, I won’t 
say it again. 


Enter Capy, supporting Mrs. Jostyy. 

Cady. Help me, Robert ; your mother is ill. 

Emma. What is the matter ? 

Mrs. J. Oh, an awful pain in my side! Take 
me up to the front room. 

Emma. In your side? Why, you never eat 
between meals! I am very sorry. 

Mrs. J. Help me to my room. 
[Exit Capy and Rosert, supporting Mrs. Jostyy. 

Emma. Perhaps she will be more charitable 
toward my headaches now. How silly to send 
Robert to make love! She is a vulgar schemer, 
who wants my money. 


Enter Cavy. 

Cady. She is lying in the front room up 
stairs; and Robert will go for the doctor. She 
has sent for hot water; and if you want to see 
Mr. Kirby, through the window, now is your 
time. 

Emma. Thank you, Cady! Hang a handker- 


chief in the window, at one side. 





Acr III.—Ovrsipe. 
Scenz.—Same. Handkerchief hanging in the 
window. 

Felix (outside). Emma! Emma! Cady! Where 
are they? I can’t wait much longer. (Throws 
in an apple.) I'll make a noise, and bring some- 
body, anyhow. (Throws another apple.) 


Enter Emma, who runs to the window. 

Emma. O Mr. Kirby! You look so uncom- 
fortable sitting there! 

Feliz. It is rather uncomfortable, with no- 
thing but this apple-tree twig to cling to. I 
expect every minute to slide back into the 
gooseberry-bushes, so I must hurry. I love 
you, my dear girl; that’s what I came to say. 





You are silent; don’t you love me—a little? 
I’m too far away to take your hand; you'll 
have to speak out. 

Emma. Of course I do. 

Felix. You dear girl! And you ’ll marry me? 

Emma. O Mr. Kirby ! 

Felix. Say Felix. 

Emma, O—Felix ! 

Felix. Now say yes. : 

Emma. But I don’t know you well enough. 

Feliz. Yes, you do; you’ve known me a 
year. And I own this property over here; so 
that I am able to take care of you. 

Emma. I don’t care for property; I have 
money, too. 

Felix. Have you? Well, I’m young, and 
educated, and strong, and—and—why, Emma, 
I love you! I say, I love you! Isn’t that 
enough ? 

Emma. But Mrs. Joslyn wouldn’t let me 
marry you; she is my guardian, you know. 

Feliz. How old are you? 

Emma. Eighteen. 

Feliz. You are of age, then; she can’t help 
herself. Come, I know you are unhappy here. 
I'll tell you what to do; slip out and meet me 
at the gardemgate, and go up to the house with 
me and see my mother. She likes you, and 
can advise you. And I know she'll think it 
right for you to marry me at once. Will you? 

Emma. O Felix! So sudden! 

Feliz. Say yes. Ah! (Great scrambling out- 
side.) 

Emma. Be careful —catch the branch above 
you! Oh! oh! Yes, I’ll marry you. 

Felix (hurriedly). I’11 meet you at the gate. 

(Great crashing and scrambling outside.) 

Emma, Felix! Dearest! Oh! oh! he’s gone! 
He ’s fallen off on the other side. I know he’s 
killed. (Runs out at the right hand.) 


Enter Mrs. Jostyn at the left. 
Mrs. J. Seems to me I heard voices. (Listens 
at the window.) Ugh! how my side does hurt! 


Enter Ropert. 

Robert. Doctor says he ’ll come at once. Are 
you better, ma? 

Mrs. J. Of courseI am. What did Emma 
say ? 

Robert. She told me I never did. 

Mrs. J. Never did! Never did what? 

Robert. Sighed. 

Mrs. J. Stupid boy! I dare say you told 
her that I sent you? 

Robert. Why, ma, I didn’t suppose it would 
do any harm. 

Mrs. J. You go and bring me the switch. 

Robert. Ma! ma! don’t! 
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Mrs. J. Bring che switch, Isay! 1’ whip 
a little sense into you, if I can. 

Robert. Ma, don’t! She wouldn’t have me, 
anyway. She has gone away. 

Mrs. J. What! 

Robert. I saw her outside when I came in. 
She ran through the garden-gate into Mr. Kir- 
by’s grounds; and he met her and said some- 
thing about being married. 

Mrs. J. What! what’s that! where? 

Robert. O ma—see! Look out of the window. 
There they go through the trees. He’s got his 
arm around her. 

Mrs. J. Oh! oh! oh! 
(Faints in the rocking-chair.) 

[ Curtain falls.] 


Bring me the switch ! 





~~ 





THE SPIRIT OF MUSIC. 





BY J. F. 





Tue Spirit of Music eame down from the spheres, 
A dwelling to seek in this region of tears ; 

She passed by the palace, she passed by the crowd, 
She fled from the war trumpet clamoring loud ; 
She flew o’er the hamlet, to visit the grove, 

Where the turtle, in soft notes, was wooing his love. 


The Spirit of Music just smiled on the pair, 

And bounded away through the fields of bright air. 

She came where a maniac slept in the shade, 

And touch’d his pale lips, where the light breezes 
played ; 

The poor crazed one rose, and his wild, plaintive 
song, 

In village and city arrested the throng. 


The pure Spirit theatres passed by, and halls 

Where Wealth gave her concerts, and Fashion her 
balls ; 

The tuning of viols annoyed her chaste ear, 

And obstreperous mirth filled her bosom with fear. 


She came to the temple of praise and of prayer, 

Heard the organ’s loud peals floating throagh the 
hushed air ; 

She listened devoutly—but soon it was o’er, 

And she gought an abode amid Ocean’s grand roar. 


There was melody here, for the glad waters rung 
As the zephyrs, enchanted, her fair welcome sung. 
But a storm soon arose, and she fled in dismay, 
And winged her far flight to the regions of day. 


To dwell on this earth the bright spirit disdains— 
But she visits it oft with her soul-melting strains ; 
She comes to inspire the lone Nightingale’s song, 
And, fair minstrel, to thee her best favors belong. 
How oft when thy magical touch wakes the string, 
And melodious songs in the gay parlor ring, 

Our eyes beam with pleasure, at each thrilting air, 
And we feel that the Spirit of Music is there. 


—_—_—_—— odo __—_—_—— 


APpPoINTMENTS once made become debts. 








THE WONDERFUL STICK. 





BY CHARLES CLIFTON ROYCE. 





Oy a certain day, of a certain year, the far- 
famed city of High-diddle-dee was thrown into 
a great commotion by the birth of a little 
daughter to the queen. The people of the 
kingdom were greatly delighted at this; for a 
royal princess had not been known for cen- 
turies, at least so the wise men said, and they 
ought to know. But, stranger still, during 
the night, while the nurse slept, a rosebud 
had been placed in the chubby fists of the 
young princess. The baby’s cries of delight 
at this novel plaything awakened the woman, 
and she was so badly frightened that she 
would have destroyed herself had not the chief 
of the wise men entered the room at that mo- 
ment. 

‘* Tt is a good omen,”’ he said, ‘‘ and portends 
a long and prosperous life to the little one.’’ 

So the princess was given the name of Rose- 
bud, because she was not only as beautiful as 
that flower, but because of the wise man’s pro- 
phecy. The christening ceremonies were on a 
magnificent scale, to which a pen can do but 
poor justice by way of description ; but, suffice 
it to say, that such a gorgeous sight had never 
been witnessed before. 

Of all those who took part in the ceremonies, 
there was but one person who did not do so 
from real pleasure. Strange to say, that indi- 
vidual abode in the king’s palace, and was 
his eldest son, and Rosebud’s own brother. 
This young fellow was in anything but a happy 
frame of mind, when, later in the day, he 
sought his room. As he would be their ruler 
when the king died, and appeared to be a 
clever sort of a young man, he was generally 
liked by the people of the kingdom. However, 
when he saw with what pleasure they hailed 
the birth of his sister, his heart filled with 
anger and wounded pride, and he could 
searcely restrain himself. 

‘*] will make them suffer!’’ he exclaimed, 
kicking over a chiir in his wrath. ‘‘ They 


| will soon want to make her queen.”’ 


At the very thought of such a possibility, 
his face grew black with rage; and his fingers 
clenched so deeply into his palms that the 
blood trickled unto the floor. 

‘She shall die!’’ he cried, drawing a sword 
from its resting-place at his side. 

‘* Very good—ha! ha! ha! Very good, in- 
deed !’’ answered a voice from another part of 
the room. 

Now Prince Envious was, as a usual thing, 
quite a brave fellow ; but this unlooked-for in- 
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trusion at that moment unnerved him some- 
what. He was quick to recover himself, how- 
ever, and turned to dispatch the bold intruder, 
but what was his surprise to see only his own 
figure reflected in a mirror. This threw him 
into a towering passion, for he believed him- 
self to be the victim of a jest. 

‘*Who dares to mock a royal prince?’’ he 
cried, in an angry voice. 

‘Me, me!’’ returned. the same disagreeable 
voice, and, to the amazement of the prince, a 
little old man, whose form was bent and mis- 
shapen, crawled from the top of the mirror and 
coolly seated himself at its base. He was any- 
thing but a prepossessing object to look upon, 
to say the least. His hair grew long and fell 
over a face that wore a mocking and sinister 
expression; his eyes, which were large and 
round, wore a leering look that was very dis- 
agreeable, and sent a shiver through one’s 
body; and k.s whole person, as he sat there 
coolly eyeing the prince, was one that was very 
unpleasant indeed. 

It was the first impulse of Envious to dis- 
pateh him with his sword; but the intruder 
calmly waved a hand, and the weapon immedi- 
ately became a poisonous adder, which writhed 
itself across the floor. 

*“*Who are you?’ demanded the prince, 
when he found breath to utter it. “‘ Why do 
you come here with your disgusting presence ?”’ 

**Gently, my friend, gently,” was the other's 
cool retort, followed by a laugh that sent a 
shiver through the hot blood of his listener. 
This did not escape the keen eyes of the 
speaker, who continned, ‘‘ Your heart desired 
me, and Icame. Name what you desire, and it 
shall be done.”’ 

The prince was quick to divine the truth 
with regard to the character of his visitor, for, 
in fact, it was a fairy who stood before him, 
nothing more or less. He of course had read 
about such people, but, like many others, 
doubted their reality. Be that as it might, the 
opportunity was one not to be lost; for the 
heart of the young man was very sore of envy, 
and he was just in the right spirit to do any- 
thing which was bad. 

“I pray you, good sir, if you really are an 
honest person, to keep my sister, Rosebud, 
from being loved by the people. They treat me 
as if I was of no particular account; whereas, 
I will one day be their king. ‘» anything 
you please so I am rid of her—I hate her so!’’ 

‘Tis done; but I must be recompensed,’’ 
answered the old man, evidently delighted 
with the fulfiling of such a request. 

** But you asked none,”’ 
‘*Ha, ha, ha!’’ screamed his companion. 


** Were you really such a fool as to believe it? 
My recompense will come, a fact you will soon 
| discover.”’ 
| Bofore the prince could reply the room filled 
with a cloud of thick smoke. When it disap- 
| peared he was the only occupant of the room, 

as his visitor had vanished as mysteriously as 

he had come. 
| Year after year rolled by until Rosebud cele- 
| brated her seventeenth birthday, which event 
was honored with a great show of pomp and 
splendor, the like of which had never beforg 
been seen in that country. The chief event of 
all the festivities was the grand bail which tk2 
princess opened by dancing with the great king 
| of an adjoining empire. She looked very beau- 
| tiful as she went through the mazy dances, ar- 
| rayed in a dress of white satin and spun gold, 
and the sight of her beautiful face made all 
those who were so fortunate as to be there 
more in love with her than at any previous 
time. It was also whispered that the great 
king had asked her hand in marriage, and, 
| being refused by her loving parents, departed 

for his home in a great huff. 

All this was not without its effect on her 
| brother Envious. Up to this time he had be- 
lieved in the promise of the old man, and had 
been expectantly awaiting the fulfilment of it; 
but years went by, and Rosebud grew more 
lovely with each setting sun, and increased pro- 
portionately in the favor of the people of the 
realm. That night, when the grand ball was 
over, the prince went to his room intent on 
doing a murderous deed. His heart was so 
| diseased with envy, that it now held absolute 
| control of his every action. But a generous 
hand so ordered it that his life should not be 
blackened with the deed, though his heart 
might be in sympathy with it. On the morrow 
| the prince was awakened from his slumkers by 
| the great cries of terror which filled. the whole 
palace. The truth was soon learned. 

During the night Rosebud had been stolen ; 
and no one knew by whom or where she had 
been concealed. The king’s army was imme- 
diately dispatched to every part of the king- 
dom, but without success. At length her sor- 
rowing parents mourned for her as dead. But 
Prince Envious, who at first was secretly de- 
lighted, became very sore at heart; for, in 
spite of his secret wishes, he missed her cheer- 
ful presence. 

One fine afternoon in the month of Septem- 
ber, when the air was soft and baimy, a horse- 
man might have been seen riding slowly through 
a deep and sombre forest. On every side great 
trees grew, in whose branches sported a host 
of brilliantly feathered birds; and in many 
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places ran a tiny brook, whose waters, in 
their cool retreat, were ever chanting a pleas- 
ant song. The rider, who thus was taking his 
solitary way, was a young and handsome fel- 
low, richly attired in a dress of blue velvet, 
which was fastened with buttons of diamonds 
as large as a cuckoo’s egg. At his side, and 
resting against the costly trappings of his 
charger, was a heavy sword that had evidently 
> seen service in more than one conflict. Withal, 
his shapely figure, as it sat erect and graceful, 
his kindly face and manners, and the noble 
impulses of his heart, could not otherwise than 
make him an ideal hero. 

‘*We will surely get some refreshment when 
we come to yonder opening, my Creto,’’ he 
said, caressing the head of the dumb animal 
he rode. 

The voice was soft and musical, and acted 
like a charm upon the charger, who had begun 
to lag. Pursuing their way some distance, 
Prince Resolute—for that was his name—was 
surprised to see an aged woman sitting by the 
roadside as if resting. 

‘*Are you tired, good mother?’’ asked Reso- 
lute, checking Creto with a sudden hand. 

The woman was on the point of returning an 
impatient answer, when the sympathy of his 
voice, which was as tender and compassionate 
as a girl’s, caused her to look up into the face 
of the speaker. 

**Just a wee bit, fine sir,’’ she replied. 
‘*The lord of the manor is kind enough to give 
me the brushwood of this forest, which I sell, 
and, by the few pennies thus gained, I man- 
age to live in the cottage hard by yonder hill.’’ 

**But you surely do not mean to carry that 
huge pile of brush ?’”’ said Resolute, as his eyes 
rested on the mass of brush lying at her side. 

‘Ah; yes, dear sir! It is the sixth I have 
gathered since morning.’’ 

**Shame!’’ was Resolute’s indignant retort ; 
and, disregarding her remonstrances, he hoisted 
the wood upon the back of his horse, and put- 
ting her arm within his own, and thus sup- 
porting her aged footsteps, the prince and the 
peasant and his milk-white charger followed 
the road until they arrived at the humble 
dwelling of his companion. 

** Tf thou art not ashamed to take shelter with 
moe and mine,’’ she said, searching his face 
with a pair of keen eyes, ‘‘thou shalt have a 
good meal and a pleasant night’s rest.”’ 

**A true knight is ever proud to accept the 
hospitality of an honest person, as he is glad 
to relieve their sufferings.”’ 

Saying this, Resolute hastened to one of the 
out-buildings and made it comfortable for 
Creto’s occupation, for the youth loved his 





steed with a great love, which the animal re- 
turned in its own poor way as best he could. 

‘*Thou art determined to resume thy jour- 
ney ?’’ asked the good dame, as they sat at the 
breakfast table the next morning. 

‘* Certainly, good mother,’’ replied Resolute, 
smiling at the very idea of a soldier neglecting 
his duties for the comforts and surroundings of 
a home. 

‘*Thou art in a dangerous country, young 
sir.’’ 

Her listener smiled in return, and, placing 
his hand significantly on the sword at his side, 
said :— 

‘**T fear nothing while this be here.’’ 

His companion essayed no reply, but took 
his hand in her own and led him to the top of 
a high hill which commanded a sweeping view 
of the whole country far and near. 

**Dost thou see yonder castle?’’ she said, 
pointing the direction with a finger. 

‘*T see nothing, good dame,’’ replied the 
prince, looking vainly for the object mentioned. 

‘*Ah, then, you see not what is certain to 
extinguish your life! On yonder hill is a 
huge castle built of the purest crystal; and, 
because of this, it is not seen by human eyes 
until too late. The castle is owned by a fearfal 
tyrant in the shape of the giant Gumbo, a mon- 
ster of murderous deeds. He counts his victims 
by thousands, and yet is ever on the alert to 
make new conquests.’’ 

**T shall try my fortune ;’’ was the deter- 
mined answer, while the eyes of the youth 
burned with eagerness for the fray. ‘‘It is 
ever the purpose of the true knight to succor 
the needy and slay the wicked.”’ 

‘*Thou art right at heart, fair sir, but the 
weapon that rests at thy side is intended for 
conflicts with human flesh, and not with those 
who are surrounded with a charm, as is Gumbo.”’ 

‘*] shall try it, however.” 

**Thou certainly art a brave fellow,’’ said 
the dame, a pleasant look stealing over her 
withered countenance, that it really became 
beautiful. ‘‘In the castle yonder is concealed 
a treasure; and the one who is strong enough 
to conquer the giant and thus gain possession 
of it, will enjoy a long and prosperous life. 
Take this stick, my young friend,” she con- 
tinued, handing him a stout oaken branch 
which she held in her hand; ‘‘it is a wonder- 
ful one, and accomplishes great and marvellous 
things ; its name is Retribution.’’ , 

Before he could reply the speaker had van- 
ished. While lost in wonder at the strange 
circumstance, he felt a stinging sensation in 
the palm of the hand which held the stick. To 
his amaze-nent the stick left his hand and 
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walked erectly before him. Such a priceless 
gift was not to be thus thrown away, and it 
was with no little trouble that the prince re- 
gained it. 

The journey was not very pleasant, for the 
sun was intensely hot, and the road grew more 
rugged and difficult as he advapced. It was 
with a thankful heart that he came to a cooling 
spring by the wayside; and, throwing himself 
on the ground to quench his thirst, he was 
surprised to feel the stick wrench itself from 
his grasp. When he regained it the spring 
was not in sight. Later in the day he dis- 
covered that the place was enchanted, and to 
rest at its side or drink of its deceptive waters 
was certain death. 

At length the huge dimensions of the castle 
broke upon the eyes of the soldier. As his 
kind protectress had said, it was constructed 
of crystal, which sparkled in the sun, and cast 
about it a perfect halo of dazzling light- This 
was so intense that it served at first to conceal 
every mode of approach ; but heeding not, the 
stick and its owner pursued their way and 
were rewarded by the sight of a small and nar- 
row pathway. Ata sudden turn in the road 
the youth’s eyes were dazzled by a scene which 
filled his soul with a new and exquisite plea- 
sure. 

Before him stretched a long avenue of trees, 
whose stately branches meeting high above, 
cast a shade beneath which he longed to rest 
his weary body. Through the many openings 
in this sort of a hedge, his eyes beheld a per- 
fect Elysium. Here and there in little spots, 
where a group of stately palms bathed them- 
selves in the sunshine, stood figures of hewn 
marble, flushed with life by the hues a cluster 
of ruby dracenas cast lovingly upon them. A 
graceful Hebe, proud in its own beauty, and 
half hid by the fronds of a great fern which 
caressed it, laughed at the sun, and bid defi- 
ance to the world and a winged cupid, whose 
roguish person peeped from beneath a climbing 
rose. Here amid the rich incense of a thousand 
nameless exotics, they lived and listened to 
the ceaseless music of the fountains casting 
their crystal waters high into the air, only to 
fall into the marble basins like so many tear- 
drops. 

Resolute longed to rest himself and enjoy 
the scene at his own sweet leisure, but the in- 
exorable stick stung him severely and left him. 

**You truly are a very wonderful stick; but 
at the same time I am compelled to think you 
a very troublesome one !’’ exclaimed the prince, 
when it was once more safely in his possession. 

He was about to enter the great doorway of 
the castle, when he drew back with terror, for 





there in the centre stood a pair of ferocious 
lions, whose eyes were like coals of fire. Fear- 
lessly he sprang upon them and dealt them a 
heavy blow with the stick, which had the 
effect of causing them to beat a hasty retreat. 
He had gone but a little distance when further 
progress was cut short by a great door made of 
wood and iron. 

At the sight of this the heart of the youth 
filled with a vague feeling of doubt; but true 
to the nature of the name he bore, Resolute 
struck the door a sharp blow with the wonder- 
ful stick. Immediately the oaken mass turned 
on its secret hinges, and revealed a room un- 
tenanted by a single person. With a feeling of 
disappointment he was about to continue his 
search, when the room rocked to and fro as if 
moved by the contortions of an eathquake. 

It was only the advancing footsteps of the 
giant; and thus warned, the prince prepared 
himself for the contest. At that moment the 
door was thrown violently open, and the giant, 
a man of huge proportions and of terrible 
strength, entered the room and regarded the 
youth with a look of haughty contempt. It 
was such a terrifying spectacle that it was no 
wonder the heart of the prince should have 
forgotten its accustomed courage for the mo- 
ment. 

‘*Ho! ho! ho!’’ cried the giani, shaking the 
building to its very foundation. ‘‘So this is 
the prond knight that has come to destroy me 
and raze my castle to the ground! Well, well, 
Mr. Dollbaby, let us begin.’’ 

‘*My name is Resolute,’’ was the proud an- 
swer returned by our hero, as he tightened his 
belt around his waist; ‘‘and with the purpose 
of a true knight, I hope to rid the country of 
your fulsome presence.’’ 

Saying this, he made a sudden bound, and 
sought to bury his trusty sword into the giant’s 
heart. The weapon, however, was made for 
honest warfare, and broke into a dozen pieces, 
because of the coat-of-mail the other wore. 

‘*Hal! ha! ha!’’ cried Gumbo, shaking with 
laughter. ‘‘Suppose you use yonder oaken 
stick ; for if you fail to dispatch me this time, 
I will surely break your foolish head by way _ 
of a compliment.’’ 

‘T’ll save you the trouble,’’ answered Neso- 
lute, grasping the wonderful stick which he 
had abandoned in a thoughtless moment. 
‘‘This shall break your head, as I am a true 
knight !’’ and suiting the action to the word, 
he swung it several times above his head, and 
let it fly at the giant. 

It was aimed with a correct eye, for after 
whirling several times in the air, it struck the 
demon to the floor, where he lay stiff and dead. 
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On the giant’s head rested a crown of diamonds, 
in the centre of which was an emerald of enor- 
mous size and wonderful beauty. Wrenching 
the stone from its setting, a lock of golden hair 
fell with it into the hand of the prince, who 
cried with joy, for he knew that no one but 
the lost Rosebud had ever been blessed with 
such hair. Seizing a bunch of keys from the 
girdle of the giant, he hurried from the room, 
“and began his search. Room after room was 
visited, but without any result except the 
sight of untold riches, which the evil Gumbo 
had amassed. At length, weary of his search, 
he was aboat to seek some refreshment when, 
in a distant corner of a dark hall, his eyes dis- 
covered a door made of slabs of pure gold. 

His heart beat high now with an eager long- 
ing; but what was his amazement to discover 
that the door had no visible sign of a hey-hole, 
by which he might gain admission with some 
one of the many keys which lay in his hand. 

At that moment a gust of wind penetrated 
the hall, and blew the lock of hair from his 
hand unto the floor. Filled with a new hope, 
and scarcely knowing why, Resolute placed the 
curl againt the door. Immediately the door 
turned on its hinges, and admitted him toa 
room the like of which had never been seen in 
his wildest dreams. After feasting on the sur- 
passing beauty of the surroundings, he moved 
to a corner of the room in which a canopied 
bedstead was standing. Lifting the curtains 
as if fearing to awake the sleeper, a sight met 
his eyes that made him dumb with astonish- 
ment. There, with her head pillowed on a 
snowy arm, lay the long-lost Princess Rosebud, 
whose beauty had been sung by every minstrel 
throughout the country. To the surprise of 
the prince, the fair sleeper seemed not to notice 
his presence, thorgh he made a great bustle 
with the chairs and other furniture. Lifting 
the curtains once more, he feasted his eyes 
upon the lovely face of the sleeping girl. As 
he gazed, his quick eyes discovered that the 
hair on one side of her face was not as even 
and regular as that of the other. Instinctively 
his eyes sought the lock that lay in his hand ; 
and with a beating heart he placed it with its 
companions, and thus completed the symmetry 
of the golden locks. 

Delighted with the result of his hand, and 
filled with an indescribable love for the beau- 
tifal creature, Resolute leaned over and im- 
pressed a hasty kiss upon her pouting lips. 
The charm that had doomed the captive to an 
eternal slumber was broken; and to the sur- 
prise of the youth the girl opened her eyes and 
gazed upon him. 

‘* You are my preserver,’’ she cried, throw- 





ing her arms around his neck; “‘ but take me 
away to my poor father and mother, whom I 
long to see. But, oh, I forgot,’’ she cried, in 
alarm, ‘‘the giant will pursue us!’’ 

**No, he is dead,’’ replied Resolute; ‘‘ we 
will go now, if you will.” 

When they came to the castle gateway, the 
old woman, who was the queen of fairies, 
awaited them. The happy couple could not 
find words in which to express their gratitude, 
but silently embraced her with loving tender- 
ness. Putting a golden horn to her lips, the 
old woman summoned Creto, who came bound- 
ing from an adjoining thicket. Receiving her 
blessing with bowed heads, they mounted the 
faithful animal, who soon bore them out of 
sight. 

Rosebud’s parents were at prayer when she 
arrived ; but, in spite of their long separation, 
they recognized their long-lost darling. When 
the king understood the treachery of the prince, 
his son, he ordered him to be immediately ex- 
ecuted ; but the entreaties of the young couple 
prevailed, and he was given his freedom, for 
he had suffered terribly all these years. Of 
course the good king did not object when Reso- 
lute asked his daughter’s hand in marriage ; 
and for many years the twain lived a happy 
life. 





<a> 
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THE ART OF WRITING LETTERS. 





BY GEORGE IVES. 





CueaP postage and postal-cards are fast hur. 
rying this noble art to a place beside those 
which are lost. Already they have borne her 
far on the road, and we are obliged to call in 
Memory to aid us in comprehending the power 
she wielded ; the blessings she showered upon 
both writer and recipiert; and the reverence 
and esteem in which she was universally held. 

At the arrival of this buxom maid in the 
** good old times,’’ all gathered in haste about 
her; dry eyes became moist; rough hands 
trembled like the leaf; while each voice was 
hushed, each ear attentive. 

She came heavily laden with rich gifts from 
absent loved ones—gifts of tender remembrance ; 
choice bits of biography of relatives and friends ; 
bona fide autiobiographa! reflections-~so dear to 
absent friends ; reminiscences of by-gone days ; 
the unfolding of cherished plans ; vivid pictures 
of home-life; the news in town and country ; 
while through ail there breathed a spirit of 
disinterested love which money is powerless to 
buy. 

The cost of a letter in those days was im- 
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mense, as compared to the hurriedly gotten-up 
missives of to-day. The paper had to be pro- 
cured, often with much difficulty; the quills 
plucked and made into pens; the ink com- 
pounded; and, when all was ready, much 
time, mrch patience with unskilful fingers, 
much perseverance, and muck hard thinking 
was consecrated to the service. But when the 
letter was at last finished, something had been 
accomplished. The mind of the writer had 
been expanded with the vigorous exercise. A 
thousand thoughts, a multitude of images and 
reflections had floated through his mind, from 
which he selected what he thought would in- 
struct, interest, and amuse the loved one or 
ones whom he addressed. His affections also 
had been strengthened, for it follows, as the 
night the day, that those upon whom much 
tenderness, labor, and thought are bestowed, 
are the dearer in proportion to the outlay. At 
length the bulky-looking package is on its des- 
tined way, and there is joy in the heart of the 
writer; while imagination mounts aloft, and 
shows him beautiful pictures of the greeting 
of the letter, and of the renewed tenderness 
and love it will call forth. Hope, too, is on the 
wing, and whispers of a response that will ere 
long be on its way full of good things for the 
absent one. Alas, that we cannot have more 
good letters at the present time! In this, the 
most enlightened age of the world, we are in 
danger of performing every duty too hurriedly 
—nd the writing of letters among the rest. 
Suppose we devote the time, thought, and at- 
tention to a letter now, that we did in the days 
when the cost of sending them was so much 
more, and the result, we are sure, will be most 
satisfactory both to ourselves and friends. 


ee 


MATERNITY. 

Woman’s charms are certainly many and 
powerful. The young girl, like an expanding 
rose bursting into beauty, has an irresistible 
bewitchingness: the blooming bride, led tri- 
umphantly to the hymeneal altar, awakens 
admiration and interest, and the blush of her 
cheeks fills with delight ; but the charm of ma- 
ternity is more sublime than these. Heaven 
has imprinted on the mother’s face something 
beyond this world; something which claims 
kindred with the skies—the angelic smile, the 
tender look, the waking, watchful eye, which 
keeps its fond vigil over her slumbering babe. 
These are objects which neither the pencil 
nor the chisel can touch, which poetry fails to 
exalt, which the most eloquent tongue in vain 
would eulogize, and to portray which all de- 








scription becomes ineffective. In the heart of 
man lies the lovely picture; it lives in his 
sympathies ; it reigns in his affections. 

Maternity—ecstatic sound! so twined rounl 
our heart that it must cease to throb ere we 
forget it! ‘Tis our first love! ’Tis part of our 
religion! Nature has set the mother upon 
such a pinnacle that our infant eyes and arms 
are first uplifted to it. We cling to it in man- 
hood ; we almost worship it in old age. He 
who can enter an apartment, and behold the 
tender babe feeding upon its mother’s beauty, 
nourished by the tide of life which flows 
through her gentle and generous veins, with- 
out a grateful eye, is no man, but a monster. 
He who can approach the cradle of sleeping 
innocence without thinking that ‘‘ of such is 
the kingdom of heaven,’ or view the fond 
parent hang over its beauties, and half retain 
her breath lest she should break its slumbers, 
without a veneration beyond all common feel- 
ing, is to be avoided in every intercourse of 
life, and is fit only for the shadow of darkness 
and the solitude of the desert. 

It is, perhaps, the privilege of women only, 
to extract the sting of grief from others by the 
gentle patience with which she is taught by 
nature to set the example of meek endurance. 
Her first step in the career of duty is generally 
by the bed of sickness or of suffering. There she 
hushes helpless infancy to repose ; and, to the 
infirmity of age, supplies the sweetness of cheer- 
ful patience. It is her province to smooth the 
angry passions, to divert or soothe the querulous- 
ness of peevish, fretful tempers. It is hers, in 
fine, to be a peacemaker on earth ; and let her 
not disdain this, her allotted career, nor ever 
swerve from it. It has not the world’s glories, 
but it is blessed, and it is glorious, neverthe- 
less; and oh! above all, let not those who 
ought to cherish and foster these gentle vir- 
tues endeavor to stifle or eradicate them by 
substituting in their place the excitement of 
frivolous vanities and the empty cares of dis- 
sipation. 


———_ ~~ 


WRITTEN THOUGHTS. 





BY B. C. LEECH. 





A prop of ink of darkest hue 
May send o’er earth a glittering ray, 
Through future years its course pursue 
As radiant as the light of day. 


What lustre springs from some few lines— 
Some brilliant thought diffused by pen! 
How far its radiant influence shines— 
It beams for aye—a priceless gem ! 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


ORNAMENTAL BAND. 

Tus new and rapid style of embroidery is 
particularly effective on portiéres, curtains, 
table-covers, chairs,getc. The foundation may 
be either cloth, velvet, silk, or linen. The 
designs, as well as the stamped-out edges, are 
outlined by Russian stitches, and connected 
here and there by stars and diamonds. The 
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filling-in consists of a variety of the lattice 
stitch, made with intersected rows of diagonal 
darning, leaving about four threads and taking 
up one. This easy work is also very appropri- 
ate for ornamenting cushions and gypsy tables, 
and with well-chosen colors has a truly oriental 
appearance. 


>> 


NETTED PURSES. 
THEse are netted with purse silk, using a 
steel needle and a mesh No. 12 or 13 in size; 











in fact, asteel knitting-needle. Eighty stitches 
will be required for a plain purse; and a piece 
of netting ten inches deep will make a strong- 
sized gentleman’s purse. The netting must be 
netted together; on no account sewn up. The 
netting ought to be stretched on a proper 
stretcher made for the purpose; it is slightly 
damped before mounting on the stretcher. 
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There are two ways of forming the knot in net- 
ting—one used by sailors, which is far easier 
than the usual method, as you must be clumsy 
indeed to form a wrong stitch; the other, the 
usual way of slipping over the third finger of 
the left hand. 
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COFFEE-STRAINER. 
Tue materials required are two ounces of 
white knitting-cotton anc four knitting-pins, 
No. 14. 
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Cast ou 124 stitches on three pins—that is, 
forty-one on two needles, and forty-two on the 
other; join round. 

1st to 10th rows. Knit. 

11th. Make one, knit two together; repeat. 

12th to 22d. Knit. 





To form the strainer, knit as you would for 
the toe of a stocking—that is, knit two together 
at the end of each needle in every fourth row, 
until there are no stitches left on the needle. 
Turn the top of the strainer down to the llth 
row to form the hem, and sew it to the metal 
ring which fits the top of the coffee-pot. 








oe 


WALL. POCKET FOR CLOTHES-BRUSH. 
It is made of Russia towelling; the piece in 





which the brush fits being embroidered in gay 
colors. 





DESIGNS FOR MAT AND PURSES. 
(See Engravings in frout of Book.) 
MAT 
Mape of leather canvas, of a pale-cream color ; 
worked with two shades of scarlet zephyr. 


LADY’S PURSE (CROCHET). 

Tue materials are two skeins of purse silk, 
one hank of gold beads, and one small gold 
tassel; Penelope crochet-needle No. 3. Make 
a chain of 5 stitches. Ist round. De. 2d. 1 de, 
1 chain into every stitch. 3d. Dc, with a bead 
in every stitch. 4th. De, increasing after every 
stitch. 5th. Same as 3d. 6th. 1 long stitch into 
every loop. 7th. De. Work this round so as to 
have 40 stitches. 8th. Same as 3d. 9th. 1 long 
stitch, 1 chain into every loop. 10th. 1 long, 
1 chain worked through the chain in last round. 
llth. 3 de, 5 with beads; 3 de, 2 beads ; repeat. 
12th. 1 de over 2d in last round, 1 bead, 2 de, 
5 beads, 1 de, 1 bead, 1 dc, 1 bead; repeat. 
13th. 1 de over 1 in last round, 2 beads, 2 de, 
1 bead, 1 de, 3 beads, 2 de, 1 bead; repeat. 
14th. 9 de, Ist over last bead in last round, 4 
beads; repeat. 15th. 1 long stitch into every 
stitch. 16th. 1 long stitch worked through the 
loop in last round. 17th. De, with a bead in 
every stitch; repeat from 9th to 18th rounds. 
Work 1 long stitch into every stitch; work 2 
rows in this way. Fasten on the silk thread 
11 beads, miss 1 stitch, fasten to the next 
thread 11 beads; repeat. Fasten the silk on 
the 6th bead, thread 11 beads, pass the silk 
through the 6th bead; repeat. To form the 
runner, 3 chain, miss 1; repeat. For the 
strings, make a chain the length required; 
fasten with a small tassel of beads. 


PURSE WITH BARS AND RINGS (CROCHET). 

Tue materials are one skein of scarlet, and 
one of rich dark-green coarse purse silk; two 
reels of the finest gold thread, and a Penelope 
crochet-needle No. 3 will also be required. 
Make a chain with green of 51 stitches, and 
work 2 rows in single open crochet ; the second 
row being worked into the holes over the chain 
stitch, instead of the loops of the chain; and, 
in order to keep the edges eyen, make 2 long 
stitches in the first and last hole of the first 
row of single open crochet. Now, with gold 
thread, work 3 rows in double crochet; then, 
with scarlet, work 2 rows the same as the green. 
Repeat the above alternately green and scarlet, 
dividing the two colors with 3 rows of gold in 
plain double crochet until you have 3 stripes 
of green, 2 of scarlet, and 5 of gold; making 
10 in the whole. This is half of the purse. It 
is necessary to leave an opening here; there- 
fore work the first row of the eleventh stripe in 
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the following manner : Join on your silk, which, 
according to order, you will find must be scar- 
let; work in single open crochet, as before, to 
within 14 stitches of the end; leave the silk 
you are working with, but do not cut it off; 
take a short length of the same color, join it to 
the loop next to that you last worked into, and 
make a chain of 14 stitches; having done this, 
continue with the row you left unfinished, 
working into the loops of the chain you have 
just made instead of the gold thread; finish 
this stripe by working another row, and pro- 
ceed, according to the directions before given, 
until there are (for this side) 3 scarlet, 2 green, 
and 5 gold stripes, making 20 in the whole 
purse ; crochet it together, leaving an opening 
of 14 stitches to correspond with the other side ; 
finish with gold bars; sew one side on with 
scarlet silk, and the other with green; draw 
up the end and add a tassel to match. In 
purchasing the ornaments for this purse, choose 
a full-sized ring, the material over which it has 
to pass being rather thick. 
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HAND-GLASS. 
Tus ornamental hand-glass has a gilt frame 


and handle. It is trimmed round with Valen- 


ciennes lace, and the back is quilted with blue 
Fig. 1. 








satin, a small star being worked in the cenire 
of each diamond with pink silk. Blue and 
pink silk cords and tassels ornament the han- 
dles. 





BLOTTING-CASE, WITH PRESSER 
(EMBROIDERY). 

Tue presser is made of wood, with a handle 
in the centre. It is of an oblong shape, and 
on the upper part is embroidered and lined 
with red silk. The curved part is lined with 


Fig. 1. 





felt, and covered with twelve folds of blotting- 
paper. The handle is fitted with a screw, so 
that when one sheet of paper is used it can be 
removed from the presser and another sub- 
stituted. Fig. 2 gives half the design for the 
embroidery, which is worked on a ground of 
black cashmere. The asters are worked with 
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shaded red and yellow silk in satin and over- 
cast stitch ; the small blossoms in point russe, 
with blue silk; the leaves with brown and 
green silk, in feather and overcast stitch, and 
in point russe. 


Fig. 


CHILD’S COLLAR. 


Tuts collar (Fig. 1), which is of a new form, 
consists of braid and guipure. The manner of 
arranging tke braid is given, full working size, 
in Fig. 2. 

2. 





LAMP-SHADE. 

We have made two kinds of these: one was 
merely two-inch wide strips of alternate pink 
and white muslin ravelled out to a deep fringe 
on either side, and then caught together at the 
top in a series of loops; the other was four- 
sided, the framework card-board, on which a 
double fold of coarse net was stretched, with 
dried ferns placed between. 


———_=pes-— 





EMBROIDERED BUTTONS. 

Dresses are now frequently piped with two, 
if not three, contrasting colors; and, when 
this is the case, the buttons should match. 
The eoden moulds are covered with the same 
silk as the dress, and the embroidery is worked 
in silks to match the pipings. The various 
stitches are clearly engraved in the illustration. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
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WORK AND AMUSEMENT FOR OUR 
LITTLE FOLKS. 
Costume for boy-doll (Fig. 1). Short trousers, 
petticoat, blouse, and cap of silver-gray Japan- 
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ese silk, piped with cardinal-red velvet ; down 
the front of the blouse large red velvet buttons. 
Broad, turned-down collar and cuffs edged with 
embroidery. 





ing sure to secure the edges in form by sewing 
them down to the calico. Have ready a lather 
of curd soap and lukewarm water; lay the 
board in it to soak all night, taking care it is 





Fig. 1. 





Fig. 2 
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Costume for girl-doll (Fig. 2). Princess tunic , entirely covered. The next day rub it gently 


buttoned diagonally and edged with lace. Be- 
rette trimmed with frills. Buttoned boots with 
tassels. 


hot 
_—-o 


EMBROIDERED TOWELS. 

WE have worked these in geometrical designs 
—the Greek pattern, for instance, with red and 
blue ingrain cotton in cross stiteh, tacking 
canvas on to the material, and drawing the 
threads out when the work is completed. 





“>.> ——__—_ 


TO WASH POINT LACE. 

* Procurg a smooth deal board three-fourths 
of an inch thick, and about eightsen inches 
long by fourteen inches wide; envelop it in 
fine calico or longcloth drawn tightly and 
smoothly over it, and seamed at the edges to 
keep it firm. Lay out the lace upon this in its 
proper shape, without any undue stretching, 
and tack it closely all round the edges to the 
calico, and a few stitches here and there in the 
middle to keep it firm. If it is a long length of 
lace, it may either be tacked on double or 
wrapped round and round the board, only be- 





with the hand in the lather, which will remove 
all soil or dirt. When it is quite clean, rinse 
well in cold water by pouring it quickly over 
the lace again and again; let it drain a little, 
and finally pour over some very thin arrowroot 
starch (if liked it can be slightly colored with 
coffee); then dry it before a clear fire, and do 
not untack the lace from the board till it is 
quite crisp and dry. You will find the lace 
perfectly in shape, without any further stretch- 
ing or ironing. 


iro Ge 


CROCHET SMOKING-CAP. 

Commence with a chain of 3 unite, in this 
work 5 de. In the 24 round 7, and work round 
and round, gradually increasing the number of 
stitches in each round to keep the work fiat. 
When half an inch is worked change the color, 
and work 2 rounds of a contrasting color, then 
half an inch of the former color. Continue in 
this manner until the cap is the diameter re- 
quired ; then work round and round, with no 
increasings whatever, for a depth of two and a 
half inches ; fasten off. Line with silk, and sew 
a band of leather round the edge for the head. 
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Leceipts. 


CuickEN PILLav. 

Ingredients.—Chicken, 

One-eighth of a pound of salt pork, 

Three cups of rice, Salt and pepper. 
Cut the chicken in rather small pieces; wash clean 
and put in stew-pan with the pork also cut in small 
pieces. Cover with cold water, and boil gently till 
the chicken is tender, then season highly witi. salt 


and pepper, and add the rice; let this boil thirty or 


forty minutes. There should be a full quart of 
the liquor when rice is added; care must be taken 
that it does not burn. 

Tomato Oyster Soup. 
Ingredients.—Five ripe tomatoes, 

One pint of water, 

Teaspoonful of soda, 

One quart of milk, 

Small piece of butter, 

Two pounded crackers, 

Pepper and salt. 
Boil tomatoes in the water and soda; add the milk, 
butter, pepper and salt, and thicken with the crack- 
ers; let it boil, and serve very hot. 

FrIcAssE OF BEEF. 
Ingredients. —Cold roast beef, 

One pint of water, 

Tablespoonful of flour, 

Salt, Pepper, Butter. 
Put the water into a frying-pan, and, when it boils, 
add flour, a little butter, pepper and salt; cut the 
beef in thin slices, put them into the gravy and let 
them boil five‘minutes ; if you have beef gravy, use 
it and omit the butter. Serve with boiled potatoes, 
tomatoes, rice or macaroni, and squash. 

Satt Fish in Cream. 
Ingredients.—Salt Fish, One quart of water, 

One pint of new milk or cream, 

One spoonful of flour 

Butter and pepper. 
Tear the fish into small strips; wash clean and put 
into a pan with the water. Let it simmer half an 
hour, pour off the water, and add the milk or cream ; 
when this comes to a boil thicken with the flour. 
Let it boil five minutes; add a good sized piece of 
butter and a little pepper. 

Srrawserry Sort Cake. 

Ingredients. —One cup of sour milk, 

One-third of a teaspoonful of soda, 

One-quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, 

Two tablespoonfuls of butter. 
Mix these, and bake in a quick oven. While bak- 
ing, take a pint and a half of strawberries; mash 
them fine. When the cake is baked, split in two, 
and butter each part. Put on a layer of sugar, 
then strawberries, then sugar, then the top of cake, 
and serve immediately. 





Boston Drop CAKES. 
Ingredients. —One pound of flour, 
Three-quarters of a pound of sugar, 
One-quarter of a pound of butter, 
Five eggs, 
One wineglass of rose-water. 
Beat butter and sugar to a cream; add the eggs, 
well beaten, flower and rose-water. Drop on a 
floured tin sheet with a teaspoon; sprinkle a few 
colored sugar caraway seeds on the top. 
Weppine CAKE. 
Ingredients. —Twelve pounds of currants, 
Eight pounds of flour, 
Eight pounds of sugar, 
Eight pounds of butter. 
Fifty-six eggs, 
One ounce of nutmegs, 
Half an ounce of cioves, 
Half a pint of brandy, 
One pint of yeast, 
Half a pound of citron, Saffron. 
Mix these ingredients as for any kind of cake; if 
you desire it to look dark colored, take a little brandy 
and steep half a teacup of saffron in it, pour the 
liquid into the cake. If you desire frosting, reserve 
the whites of eight of the eggs, thicken with pow- 
dered sugar, flavor with lemon-juice. 
PINEAPPLE PupDDING. 
Ingredients.—Grated pineapple, Sugar, Butter, 
Five eggs, Cup of cream. 
Peel the pineapple, taking care to get out all the 
specks and hard parts; grate it, then take its weight 
in sugar, and half its weight in butter. Rub these 
to acream and stir into the apple; add the eggs 
and cream. Bake in paste in a moderate oven. . 
NoruHines. 
Ingredients.—Three eggs, Saltspoonful of soda, 
Flour. 
Beats the eggs; add soda, a little salt, and flour 
enough to make a stiff batter; roll very thin, and 
fry in hot lard. Put two together with jelly be- 
tween. 
Tip Top GINGERBREAD. 
Ingredients. —Half a pound of butter, 
Three-quarters of a pound of sugar, 
Seven eggs, 
Three-quarters of a pound of flour, 
Yellow ginger. 
Beat butter and sugar toa froth. Add the eggs, 
one at a time, well beaten; then flour and ginger. 
Warer Ics. 
Ingredients.—Seven lemons, Whites of six oggs, 
One quart of water. 
Squeeze juice from lemons; add water, and make 
very sweet with white sugar. Add the whites of 
eggs, well beaten. Mix together and freeze. 
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Humsve. 

Ingredients.—Two crackers, 

One cup of boiling water, 

One cup of sugar, 

One cup of chopped raisins, 

Juice of lemon and grated peel. 
Pound and sift the crackers; mix the other ingre- 
dients with them, and bake in paste, as tarts cov- 
ered. 

Parker Hovse Rotts. 
Ingredients.—One quart of flour, 

Half a pint of cold boiled milk, 

One-quarter of a cup of yeast, 

One-quarter of a cup of sugar, 

Tablespoonful of lard or butter. 
Mix flour, lard, and sugar together. Make s hole 
in the centre, and put in the milk and yeast; let it 
stand over night. In the morning knead: it, and 
let it rise till noon. Knead it, and make into cakes 
or long rolls, and let it rise till time to bake for tea. 
They are very nice. 

Rep Grovr. 
Ingrediénts.—Currant-juice, Ground rice, Sugar. 
Take equal parts of currant-juice and water; put 
on to the fire. When boiling, stir in four table- 
spoonfuls of ground rice, which has been mixed with 
cold water. Sweeten to taste, and stir carefully till 
it thickens; pour into moulds. To be eaten cold, 
with sugar and cream. If you have not ground rice, 
corn-starch may be used. 

° Meap. 

Ingredients. —One and a half pint of sugar, 

Half a pint of molasses. 
Pour on te this three pints of boiling water; let it 
stand until blood-warm. Add two ounces of tartaric 
ucid, and one of essence of sassafras; when cold 
bottle. When requited for a drink, put a table- 
spoonful of the mead in a tumbler; fill two-thirds 
full with cold water; stir in a little soda, and drink 
while foaming. Very delicious in warm weather. 

DeviLtiep Lonster. 

Ingredients.—Lobster, Salad dressing, ~ 

Cayenne pepper, Crackers. 
Cut the lobster meat fine. Make a salad dressing, 
using butter size of an egg for sweet oil, a little 
Cayenne pepper, av% three tablespoonfuls of pow- 
dered cracker; mix this with the lobster and place 
it in the lobster-shell, sprinkle cracker-crums over 
the top with bits of butter; bake twenty minutes 
or till brown on top. Eaten hot or cold, and is very 
nice. 

Crackep WaHeat. 

Ingredients.—Six tablespoonfuls of wheat, 

One quart of boiling water, 

Half teaspoonful of salt. 
Wet the wheat in a little cold water and stir in the 
salt. Have the water boiling in a farina boiler, 
and stir in the wheat; cook it four or five hours, 
stirring it occasionally, till it is soft encugh to mould 
in a blanc mange mould. Eat cold with sugar and 
cream ; if well cooked it will be like a jelly. Very 
delicate for invalids. 





Ham Omeer. 
Ingrsdients.—T wo eggs, One tablespoonful of milk, 
Small piece of butter, A pinch of salt. 
Beat the eggs lightly; stir in milk and‘salt. Heat 
the omelet pan, and put in the butter; when melted, 
turn in the beaten eggs; shake the pan. Cuvok un- 
til a light-brown. Fold the omelet, and serve on a 


hot dish. Before folding, put in a thick layer of : 


ham chopped fine; any kind of meat.or chicken can 
be used’in place of ham. 
Hor Yeast. (Extra nice.) 

Ingredients.—Potato-water, Hops, 

One spoonful of sugar, 

One spoonful of salt, 

Half of a cup of yeast. 
Into one quart of water, in which potatoes have 
been boiled, put a pinch of hops; boil a few minutes. 
Strain and stir in the sugar and salt; let this cool, 
and when blood-warm add the yeast. It soon foams 
up like beer, and will keep in all temperatures. 
Put nothing in the yeast but the potato-water, hops, 
sugar, salt, and the rising. 

Corn DopcErs. 

Ingredients.—One pint of meal, 

One pint of boiling water, One egg. 
Pour boiling water over the meal, beat thoroughly, 
adding the egg and a little salt; drop with a table- 
spoon into a buttered pan and bake. 


To Coox Parsnips. 


Scrape them and boil them an kour early in the 
morning, when cold slice them lengthwise, flour 
them, and brown them on a griddle with butter. 
Cream Snow. 

Ingredients.—One quart of cream, 

Whites of three eggs, 

Four tablespoonfuls of wine, 

Sugar to taste. - 
Put to the cream the whites of the eggs well beaten; 
add sugar, wine, and a bit of lemon peel. Whip 
this to a froth, remove the peel, and serve in a dish 
with wine jelly in the centre. 

MurFiys. 

Ingredients.—One pint of milk, Four eggs, 

One pint of flour, 

Butter size of an egg, 

One gill of yeast, A little sugar. 
Rise three hours; set in rings into a baking pan; a 
little soda if they are risen too much. 

SouTrmern CREAM. 

Ingredients.—One tablespoonful of raw rice, 

One tablespoonful of water, 

Half of a saltspoonful of salt, 

Half of a coffeecupful of sugar, 

One quart of new milk. 
Soak the rice in the water for half an hours add 
salt, sugar, and milk. Put in a bean-pot or earthen 


dish, and bake three or four hours with a slow fire. ° 


De not stir it, the rice will entirely dissolve. Eaten 
cold, and is delicious. This makes only a small 
quantity ; double the receipt if a good-sized pudding 
is needed. 
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Home Amusements and Juvenile Department. 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
HEXAGON PUZZLE. 
Tue words are of six letters; each begins and 
ends with the same letter. 
The first word, at the top, is the act of throwing. 
The second, to the right, is connected with mo- 
tion. 


FF F & F 


+ + 
+ * 
ea a 
a * 
a a 
+ se 
+ * 
+ * 
+ se 


oR FF OF & 


The third is an attitude. 

The fourth a conceited motion. 

The fifth, an effort of the voice. 

The sixth, motion expresssive of cold or fear. 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 

THE diagonals, and first line, are a month of the 
year, and describe a military.movement. 

The second word is used for repairing. 

The third is an article we all want well filled, but 
often, when too heavy, proves the reverse of a bless- 
ing. 

The fourth is a tree. 

The fifth is the way candy goes, 

All words of five letters. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. A consonant. 2. A salutation. 3. A marine 
production, used often asa jewel. 4. A substance 
used to set colors. 5. An English poet. 6. Sportive. 


*- 
' F 
' fF fb oF 
ER EF oF fF FF 
RF FF PF OF F fF 
FE FF FF OF fF 
FF F 
+ F & 
* 
7. Virtuous. 8. Aline. 9. A consonant. 


The central line, each way, is the name of a fa- 
mous poet of England. 
VOL. xcvi.—31 





AN old puzzle; but try your hand at it again if 
you have forgotten it. It is too good to be lost. 

A man had $100, with which he bought 100 ani- 
mals. For cows he gave $10 a piece; for sheep, $3; 
and for hens 50 cents a piece. How many did he 
have of each. 


ENIGMAS. 
No. |. 


I aM composed of thirteen letters. 
My 3, 12, 4, 6, is a part of the face. 
My 10, 7, 9, 11, 13, is a conveyance. 
My 1, 7, 6, 9, 5, 11,-2, 8, is a formation. 
My 4, 10, 9, 11, 3, is a disfiguring blot. 
My 12, 3, 11, 2, 13, is a vegetable, small, but 
strong. 
My 1, 12, 7, 8, 4, make us hobble. 
My whole is dismay. 
No. 2. 
I am composed of nineteen letters. 
My 3, 7, 19, 10, is a favorite flower. 
My 12, 2, 15, 3, 1, 9, is a place of worship. 
My 6, 11, 4, 16, is to decorate. 
My 5, 16, 4, 6, 10, is to chastise. 
My 17, 7, 14, 6, is a fastening. 
My 8, 14, 18, 16, is a fruit. 
My 12, 2, 13, 7, 19, 10, is to select. 
My whole is the name of a celebrated discoverer. 


CHARADE. 
Or leather is my first composed 
For daily wear—and stoutly made ; 
But can of satin, kid, and cloth, 
Be also found in every shade. 
My second for a guinty belle, 
Is found in costume for the ball; 
But on the street is often met 
In veil, and searf, and costly shawl. 
My whole is oft part of my first, as you ‘Il see ; 
And now, can you guess, what it is I can be ? 


NOVEL SQUARE WORD. 


0 0 
@. as, oat 
Di nint 
0 0 
App to these letters, one, which will form the 


square. 
The words then make a sound and a perfume. 


SQUARE WORDS. 


No. 1 

1. Tipy. 2. Comfort. 3. Demands. 4. A trial. 
No. 2. 

1. A covering. 2. Surface. 3. Chair. 4. De- 


vours. 
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GAMES. 
QUACK. 

WHERE & merry company is assembled, and all 
are prepared for hearty laughter and fun, there is 
no more ludicrous game than this. It is played as 
follows :— 

Two gentlemen and one chair are required for the 
game. One of the players seats himself on the edge 
of the chair, with his feet well apart, and his wrist 
resting on his knees. The hands are held open, and 
the fingers are placed together. The second player 
kneels in front of the other, so that his head can 
move freely up and down between the hands of the 
first player. The game consists in this—that one 
player bobs his head up and down between the hands 
of the other, while the second player tries to box his 
ears by quickly bringing his knees together; the 
wrists of the second player are not allowed to leave 
the knees, so that the stroke is made by the rapid 
closing of the knees. 

The kneeling player is allowed to divert the atten- 
tion of his opponent by quacking like ¢ duck, and 
making all kinds of feints and false slips. If he can 
succeed in ducking and raising his head three times 
without being hit, the players changes places. If 
played with proper spirit, this is one of the most 
mirth-provoking games imaginable. 


A DAY’S SHOPPING. 


Tue players form acircle. One begins the game | 
| Napoleon Bonaparte. 


by saying to the left-hand neighbor, ‘‘I have been 
out shopping all day.”’ ‘‘What have you pur- 
chased ?’’ asks the other. A dress—a flower—a 
bracelet — the player may name any article she can 
touch as she speaks. The second player then ad- 
dresses the player at her left hand — ‘‘I have been 
out shopping.’’? ‘‘ What have you purchased ?”’ and 
the game goes on in regular order. The first, time 
round will generally go off smoothly, bt a forfeit 
must be paid for every purchase that is named and 
not touched, and for every one repeated, so that the 
fun begins very soon, as most players the second 
time either repeat a previous purchase or omit to 
touch the article. 


FAMOUS NUMBERS. 

To play this game, provide a box of buttons; the 
large button moulds are the best. Pass the box 
round the room to each player, who must take out 
some buttons, more or less, but without counting 
them. When each one is provided, the buttons 
must be vounted, and each player must name some 
persons, event, or facts connected with the number 
she or he holds. 

EXAMPLE. 

Masy, with three buttons, says: The Three Graces, 

Jane, with seven buttons, says: The Seven Years’ 
War. 

Thomas, with forty buttons, says: The Forty 
Thieves. 

John, with twelve buttons, says: Twelve Months 
in a Year. 








z#tnna, with five buttons, says: ,The face of the 
clock is divided into five minute spaces. 

Lizz, disconsolately counting fifteen buttons, 
gives it up, and must pay a forfeit. 

The game is very amusing, as the numbers often 
require some ingenuity to match cleverly. 





ee 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN MAY 

NUMBER. 

Answer to Pyramid Puzzle. 
N 
TEA 
TAWNY 
NEWYORK 
ELABORATE 
BARBAROU SLY 
CARPETKNIGHTS 


Answer to Diamond Puzzle. 
Cc 
DOG 
FALSE 
BENEATH 
COLERIDGE 
CURIOUS 
ADDLE 
AGE 
E 


Answers to Enigmas.-—1. Charles Dickens. 2. 


Answer to Charade.—Cotton. 


Answer to Quintuple Diagonal. 


PROSPERITY 
ARTICULATE 
BLOCKADING 
BLUSTERERS 
PROSPECTUS 
PROSPERITY 
MOUSETRAPS 
PROCLIVITY 
TRIFOLIATE 
PROSPERITY 


Answers to Square Words. 
No. 1. 
ANNA 
NOON 
NOON 
ANNA 
No. 2. 
CHIME 
HELEN 
ILIAD 
MEACO 
ENDOW 


Answers to Buried Poets.—1. Hemans. 2. Cowper. 
3. Milton. 

Answers to Buried Anthors. —1, Southworth. 2. 
Braddon. 3. Blackmore. 
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Literary Aotices. 


From Lez & SuHerarp, Boston, through CLAXTON, 
Remsen & HArrevrineer, Philadelphia :— 

VOYAGE OF THE PAPER CANOE; 2 Geo- 
graphical Journey of 2500 miles, from Quebec to the 
Gulf of Mexico, during the years 1874-5, by Na- 
thaniel H. Bishop. While Mr. Bishop has given to 


| by Alfred Waites. 


eye-witness, is a daring effort of imagination; but 
the author has certainly succeeded in giving the 
reader a most interesting work, with an air of pro- 
bability wonderful, when the subject is considered. 
THE HISTORICAL STUDENT’S MANUAL, 
The purpose of this Manual is 


| to show, at a glance, the duration of the reign of 


all the English monarchs, and that of their contem- 
poraries of France, Germany, and the Papacy, from 


| the invasion of ‘‘ William the Conqueror’ to the 


the geographical student a most valuable book of | 


information founded upon actual observation and 
experience, he has also given a delightful book of 
travel for the general reader. He writes: ‘‘ The 
advantage in using a boat of only fifty-eight pounds’ 
weight, the strength and durability of which had 
been well and satisfactorily tested, could not be 
questioned ;’’ and acting upon this conviction in 
favor of the paper canoe, Mr. Bishop embarked 


alone in the new invention, and paddled two thou- | 


sand miles. 
most gracefully his indebtedness to the Southerners 
for kindness and hospitality. He says: ‘‘To an 
unknown wanderer among the creeks, rivers, and 
sounds of the coast, the courteous treatment of the 
Southern people was most gratifying. 
my little boat entered Southern waters upon her 
geographical errand—from the capes of the Dela- 
ware to beautiful St. Mary’s—I have been deeply 
sensible of the value of Southern hospitality. The 
oystermen and fishermen living along the lonely 
beaches of the eastern shore of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia; the surfmen and light-house keepers of Albe- 
marle, Pamlico, and Cove Sounds in North Carolina ; 
the ground-nut planters, who inhabit the uplands 
that skirt the network of creeks, marshes, ponds, 
and sounds from Inlet to Cape Fear; the 
piney-woods people, lumbermen, and turpentine dis- 
tillers on the little bluffs that jut into the fastnesses 
of the great swamps of the crooked Waccamaw 
River; the representatives of the once powerful 
rice-planting aristocracy of the Santee and Peedee 
Rivers; the colored men of the beautiful sea islands 
along the coast of Georgia; the Floridans living 
between the St. Mary’s River and the Suwanee— 
the wild river of song; the islanders on the Gulf of 
Mexico, where I terminated my long journey; all 
have contributed to make the ‘ Voyage of the Paper 
Canoe’ a success.’’ The book is profusely illustrated 
with scenes of the voyage and maps, which add 
greatly to its interest and value. 

LEOLA. This very original but entertaining vol- 
ume is described by the author as a “fantasy, re- 
vealed to the writer while listening to the perform- 
ance of an extraordinary musical composition. It 
was sudden and unforeseen as the landscape which 
sometimes appears to a benighted traveller, for one 
instant only, illumined by the lightning’s flash. It 
does not, therefore, pretend to be either history or 
theology, but yet the theory upon which the story 
is founded is in strict accordance with the ancient 
writings of the Hebrews and traditions of other 
ancient nations.’’ To attempt a description of the 
antediluvian world and events of the Deluge by an 


3ogue 


In his introduction he acknowledges | 


Since | 


present time, with all the principai events and cele- 
brated persons. Great advantages must accrue to 
the student who makes use of it, for, by frequently 
seeing the various rulers’ names in juxtaposition, 
he will find that they become almost unconscious'y 
memorized, and that in a brief period he will pos- 
sess an acquaintance with European history such as 
those only who have devoted much time to its study 
have hitherto been enabled to obtain. 


From J. B. Lippincort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MARGARET CHETWYND, a@ novel, by Susan 
Morley. A pretty novel of domestic and clerical 
life in England, with the usual love story very clev- 
erly written. 

VIVA, a@ novel, by Mrs. Forrester. Mrs. Forres- 
ter is a powerful writer, drawing her characters 
with life-like distinctness, and making her plots of 
interest in their progress and development. Viva 
is the best of her good novels, is written in a most 
charming style ; and while the heroine occupies her 
proper prominent position, the other characters are 
full of interest. The love story of the fascinating 
Riette and Otho, and the sad experiences of Osyth, 
are as pleasing to the reader as the tragic story of 
Viva herself. 


From Heyry Hort & Co., New York, through 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia :— 

THE HONORABLE MISS FERRARD, a novel, 
by the author of ‘‘ Hogan, M.P.’’ One of the “‘ Lei- 
sure Hour Series,”’ a bright story of Irish life, with 

wild Irish girl’’ for a heroine, of the most charm- 
ing type. The author tells us in a note that he 
‘‘has consented to some modification in this edition 


| made by an American editor, with reference to local 


j 


taste.’’ Unfortunately the efforts of the ‘‘American 
editor” can be very distinctly traced, and seem en- 
tirely superfluous to a public whose ‘‘local taste’? 
has not yet complained of offence when Wilkie Col- 
lins, Charles Dickens, Walter Scott, and English 
writers without number have been perused without 

‘* modification. ”* 


From James A. Moors, Philadelphia :— 

THE LITTLE MINER;; or, Flonesty Rewarded, 
from the German of Gustave Nieritz, by Ellen M. 
Gifford. Another book for boys, and one we can 
heartily commend. It is pure and elevating in 
tone, and in marked contrast to much of the trashy 
so-called children’s literature now so much in vogue. 


| It is interesting without being improbable, and re- 


ligious in tone, yet not tedious to the young readers. 
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From Saetpon & Co., New York :— 

THE CADET BUTTON, a novel of American 
Army Life, by Frederick Whittaker. A lively 
story of life at West Point and on the frontier, full 
of incident, and truthfully portraying, in the guise 
of a story, the changing fortunes of officers in the 


Western forts and during difficulties with the In- | 


dians. 

From Porter & Coates, Philadelphia :— 

BURIED TREASURE; or, Old Jordan’s Haunt, 
by Harry Castlemon. A story for boys, full of ex- 
citement, and apparently the first of a series. Mr. 
Castlemon’s books for boys are always popular and 
interesting. 

From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia :— 

MADAME GOSSELIN, from the French of 
Lowis Ulbach, a novel, tnat is full of French 
immorality, and raising in the mind a great 
doubt whether the literature of the country is at all 
benefited by such translations as are found in the 
** Collection of Foreign Authors.’’ 





| 


for the use of all Private Families, by Charles Elme 
Francatelli, Pupil to the eelebrated Caréme, and 
late Maitre d’Hétel and Chief Cook to Her Majesty, 
Victoria, the Queen of England. With sixty-two 
illustrations of various dishes. Reprinted from the 
Ninth London Edition, revised and enlarged. 


Onur Arm-Ebhair. 


Jung, 1878. 

Our steel plate for this month is from Kenilworth, 
one of the most popular of all the Waverley Novels. 
Who has not shed youthful tears over poor Amy 
Robsart’s sad fate, laughed at the freaks of Flibber- 
tigibbet, and been absorbed in the magnificence of 
Queen Elizaveth’s court? Mr. Darley has made a 
most happy selection in the scene that portrays the 
exposure of Leicester, the indignation of Elizabeth, 
and terror of Amy Robsart, in figures of startling 
contrast in expression and attitude, but grouped 











| with wonderful foree and effect. 


HISTORY OF OPINIONS ON THE SCRIP- | 


TURAL DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION, by 
Edward Beecher, D.D. This volume must be of 


interest and value to the theological student and | 


general reader, embodying as it does the result of 
great reading and study upon the subject. The 


opinions of all nations and ages on the doctrine of | 


future punishment is clearly set forth in brief, for- 
cible language, and authorities both modern and 
ancient are freely quoted. : 


From Henry C Lea, Philadelphia :— 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MED.- | 


ICAL SCIENCES, April, 1878. Edited by Isaac 
Hays, M.D., assisted by I. Minis Hays, M.D. 
From T. B. Pererson & Brorners, Phila. :— 
THE STORY OF ELIZABETH, @ novel, by 
Miss Thackeray. One of ‘* Peterson’s Dollar Series,”’ 
and a handsomely bound volume. It is an interest- 


ing novel, by a well-known writer, the daughter of , 


Thackeray, the English novelist. 

FLIRTATIONS IN FASHIONABLE LIFE, 
by Catherine Sinclair. A novel, somewhat out of 
date, but interesting to those who like pictures of 
English social life. 

THE RIVAL BELLES ; or, Life in Washington, 
a novel, by J. B. Jones. 

WEBSTER’S AND HAYNE’S SPEECHES IN 
THE UNITED STATES SENATE, January, 


1830, on the resolution of Mr. Foot; with Webster’s | 


speech in the United States Senate on the Slavery 
Compromise. 


FRANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK-BOOK. | 


A practical guide to the culinary art in all its 
branches. Comprising, in addition to English Cook- 
ery, the most approved ard recherché systems of all 
kinds of French, Italian, and German Cookery ; 
adapted for the use of Hotels, Restaurants, Cake 


Bakers, and the Largest Establishments, as well as | 


Our literary department for this month embraces 
stories by Thomas Collier, Charles Clifton Royce, 
and other well-known writers, with some eharming 
poems by Estelle Thomson and other favorites. 

The colored patterns include some pretty purses 
that will be very acceptable, now that the silver 
money threatens to strain and tear the poriemon- 
naies to pieces. 

Our large fashion sheets give the latest fashions 
for the opening of the summer seasun, and are 
colored in the newest shades in vogue. The trou- 
bles of the aspirant for fame in a fancy ball costume 
will waken a laugh upon the gravest face, and are 
drawn in Mr. A. B. Frost’s happiest vein of humor. 





Many of the old subseribers to the Lapy’s Boox 
continue to address their letters and make their 
checks and drafts payable to L. A. Godey. To 
avoid mistakes, all letters should be addressed, and 
all remittances made payable to Gopgy’s Lapby’s 
Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

Sir Wa.Ter Scorrt says, ‘‘ a lover’s hope resembles 
the bean in the nursery tale—let it once take root, 
and it will grow-so rapidly that, in the course of a 
few hours, the giant Imagination builds a ea ‘Je on 
the top, and by and by comes Disappointment with 
an axe and hews down the plant and the superstrue- 
ture.”’ 

Tae largest bell in the world is in the temple of 
Clars, in Kinto, Japan. Unlike the great bells in 
Peking and Moscow, it is whole, and its tone is 
as perfect and as sweet as when first suspended. 
Where and by whom it was cast is not known. 
Chinese and Sanserit characters completely cover it, 
but they are not translatable by Japanese scholars. 
It is twenty-four feet high, and sixteen inches thick 
at the rim. It has no clapper, but is struck by a 
sort of wooden battering ram on the outside. 
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CLOSE OF VOLUME NINETY-SIX. 
Wira this number closes the ninety-sixth volume 
of ‘‘Gopgy’s Lapy’s Boox,”’ and the first one 
under its new management. In undertaking the 


| 


in England that promises to equal that he has already 
earned in this country. 
The parlor dramas, given each month, have been 


| a feature universally popular, and are peculiar to 


editing of this, the oldest and most popular periodi- | 


cal in this country, the editors were fully aware of 
the responsibility of their enterprise, and as fully 
determined to keep the Magazine up to the stand- 


ard it has always proudly claimed, as the best one 


for ladies in America. 


Felix 0. C. Darley, whose fame as an artist is | 
world-wide, has designed expressly for owr readers | 


six superb illustrations of the Waverley Novels, 


trothed, The Antiquary, Old Mortality, and Kenil- | 


worth, being half of a series to continue through 
the year 1878. No other magazine has ever under- 
taken to give original steel plates, designed by a 
celebrated artisi, to run through an entire year, 
and we are gratified by the appreciation everywhere 
shown of this novel and popular feature. From 
hundreds of praises we select one from the Press, 


Kentland, Indiana. The editor says: ‘‘ In the su- | 


periority of its engravings, GopEY’s Lapy’s Book 
stands without a peer. The proprietors have se- 
cured the services of Mr. Darley, a celebrated artist 


in his profession, and we doubt whether the graphic | 


pen of Sir Walter Scott, in the ‘ Antiquary,’ ever 
more vividly portrayed the hair-breadth escape of 
Sir Arthur Wardour and his daughter froma watery 
grave, than it is represented in the steel plate en- 
graving in the May number of Gopey’s Lapy’s 
Boox. The artist that produces the vivid scenes 
from those unrivalled novels, which Lord Byron said 
were a ‘library in themselves,’ is entitled to a high 
degree of praise.” 


Our Fashion Department challenges competition. | 


The newest styles for dresses, wraps, and hats are 
given in the splendid double extension-sheet, colored 
in the shades most in vogue ; and, in addition, every 
variety of wear is illustrated liberally,.and accu- 
rately described. The diagramsin January, March, 


and May have been very popular with our subserib- | 


ers, being so plainly printed and described that even 
the most inexperienced could fashion the garment 
given. 

In the Literary Department most especial pains 
have been taken to cull the best from the immense 
amount of matter sent to us, and to obtain contribu- 
tions from the most popular writers of the day. Our 
stories and poems are, therefore, from the most tal- 
ented authors in the country ; Mrs. Stebbins (author 
of ‘‘ Annals of a Baby’’), Max Adeler, Mary E. 
Nealy, J. H. Duganne, Ino Churchill, T. A. Jan- 
vier, Auber Forrestier, Bret Harte, Clara F. Guern- 
sey, Marion Couthoy, Augusta de Bubna, W. E. 
Pabor, and a host of others have contributed dur- 
ing the last six months, and will still continue to 
do so. 


Our caricatures are expressly designed for the 


Lapy’s Book by Arthur B. Frost, who is acknowl- 
elged to be the greatest American caricaturist. 
The drawings are sent to us from London, where 
Mr. Frost is now residing 








our Magazine. No other periodical gives them, 
and we are constantly supplying back numbers and 
duplicates to schools and amateur dramatic societies. 
They are written for us by well-known authors. 

Our receipts are all ¢es‘ed, and furnished expressly 
for the Lapy’s Book by a practical housekeeper. 
They are printed in a unique style, that enables 
the housekeeper using them to tell at a glance : 
every ingredient required, before reading the direc- 


taken from scenes in Ivanhoe. Woodstock, The Be- | t#°™8 for cooking or preparing the various dishes. 
. : ’ 5 ’ | 


The Juvenile Department — an entirely new fea- 
ture—has comprised games and puzzles in great va- 
riety, and a fairy tale each month, all written by 
popular writers for children. 

The Home Adornment, the Architectural Design, 
the Music, and colored patterns are all most care- 
fully arranged for every number, and find universal 
favor. 

During the past six months no effort has been 
spared, no expense considered, in making the peri- 
odical perfect in every department. The hearty 
commendation and substantial support of our old 
subscribers lead us to believe that our efforts have 
not been fruitless. We can only promise that our 
constant aim shall be to improve what has always 
confessedly been the best Lapy’s Book in America. 





Every woman has a mission on earth. There is 
‘‘something to do’’ for every one—a household to 
put in order, a child to attend to, some degraded or 
homeless humanity to befriend. The soul is poor 
indeed that leaves the world without having exerted 
an influence that will be felt for good after she has 
passed away. 


HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 
Number Sx. 

ORNAMENTAL rods to hold draperies, described in 
No. 5, are supported at the sides of the window- 
frame by strong iron hooks, which can be procured 
of hardware dealers. Valances and lambrequins 
should be tacked on small wooden frames, which, on 
the inside, have two “‘serew-eyes;’’ and these slip 
over strong hooks on the window-frame. (A frame 
made of pine three inches wide and about an inch 
thick.) The end blocks should just rest against the 
window-frame (not extend over the side), and these 
should be four inches long. If lace curtains are to 
be used with lambrequins, they are tacked on the 
inside of the pine frame before the valance or-lam- 
brequin is fastened on the outside; then the whole 
lifted and fitted to its place. 

Before purchasing material for lambrequins or 
valances, it is a good plan to baste four large news- 
papers together, and pin them up before the window 
to calculate the length and width required. Then 
fold this square paper curtain in the middle and cut 
it in the desired shape; and, by taking or sending 
half of such a pattern to the place where you are 


g, and winning areputation | to get your material, you can tell by it just how 
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much will be needed, and none will be wasted. The 
accompanying designs will be found easy to make, 
and very pretty and effective. 








Cut your lining exactly like the outside material, 
then lay the two together, face to face, and baste 
carefully around all but the top, and sew by hand or 
machine, whichever you prefer. Then turn all right 
side out, and smooth carefully between the fingers, 
bringing the scallops or points into shape. If heavy 
material is used, iron on the wrong side around the 
seallops or points, pressing heavily with a flat-iron, 
which is not very hot, as there will be danger of 
changing the color of the lining. When the lower 
part is perfectly smooth, turn in the upper edges, 
and run across with machine. Box-plaits, as in Fig. 
1, are made separate —a narrow piece of the mate- 
rial without lining, run together, and sewed on the 
lambrequin before the plaited trimming at the top 
is put on. When using narrow material, these plaits 
cover seams nicely, and so are useful as well as orna- 
mental. 

Yringe, gimp, ete., can be procured for lower price 
at factories, where upholsterers’ trimmings are made, 
than at the usual fancy stores. The number of yards 


} 





| than the shelf on which you are to use it. 


narrow and inconvenient shelf, can be made quite 
ornamental, and the shelf u-eful, whereas before 
you were in constant fear of your vases, etc., being 
knocked off their places. For one of these old-fash- 


ioned mantels, have a carpenter prepare a nice 
smooth pine board one inch thick (much broader 
| than the marble shelf), and curved, as shown by 
Fig. 3. 


Fig. 3. 








This board should be one inch longer, at each end, 


Cover 
the board with terry, reps, or whatever material you 
choose, stretching it smoothly and carefully, and 
tacking closely (with gimp tacks) on the under side. 
The overhanging part should be lined, and have a 
sinall cord sewed on, as a finish, around the scallops. 
This cord is only a little thicker than that used for 
dvawing window shades; but, of course, must not 
be stiff like that, but loosely twisted and soft, so it 


| will curve round corners and points nicely. Turn 


| of the board with half-inch brass-headed nails. 


in the upper edges of the curtain, or part which is 
to hang from the board, and tack it along the edge 
Lay 


| the board on the marble shelf, and by means of two 


large screws secure it at the ends, the screws being 
long enough to penetrate for sufficient depth into 


| the wood to be firm, while their caps slip under the 


| marble shelf. 


The large serews, and the brass- 
headed tacks, can be found at hardware stores for a 
trifling expense. A deep and heavy fringe tacked 


on with gilt nails makes a handsome finish for a 


mantel board; and if you are using cretenne or 


| material less heavy than woollen for a sleeping-room, 


required can easily be ascertained beforehand by | 


measuring your pattern. 








Upholstered mantels add very much to the ole- 
gant effect of a room, even if they are but simply 
ornamented. An unsightly old fire-place, with its 





a plaiting of the goods is suitable for the overhang- 
ing part. For such a room, the style of mantel- 
board represented in Fig. 4 is quite effective, and 
very easy to prepare. 


Fig. 4. 











The lambrequin is made from a straight (lined) 
strip, cut in points; and with a narrow stripe, or 
inch gimp, of contrasting color, put on an inch above 
the edge. The box-plaits between the points are 
made separate, with a button put on at the top, as 
shown in the skstch. These buttons are wooden 
moulds covered with the contrasting color. After 
covering the board, and preparing the pointed strip, 
tack the latter, wrong side out, along the edge of the 
board, so that when this part is turned over and hangs 
down as represented in Fig. 4, it will hide the tacks. 
Then put on the box-plaits last; turn their upper 
edges under, and sew them nicely in place. More 
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showy and elegant mantel lambrequins are made of 
black upholsterers’ satin, velveteen, or broadcloth, 
with flowers and leaves cut from eretonne arranged 
on the black ground, and buttonhole-stitched round 
the edges, with embroidery silk to match the colors 
in these figures. These are often very tastefully 
arranged, and the effect of the whole, when com- 
pleted, quite Oriental. 





Cocoa is known the world over for its great nour- 
ishing and strengthening properties, and there is no 
difficulty in selecting the best preparations if you 
obtain those manufactured by Walter Baker & Co. 
Having stood a test of nearly a century, they are so 
noted for their purity, nutritive and delicious quali- 
ties, as to need no indorsement from us—the highest 
awards having been made to their excellence over 
all competitors, at the leading fairs in both hemi- 
spheres. Their Chocclate, Cocoa, and Broma have 
become articles of general consumption, and are sold 
everywhere. 





Persons who fail to receive other magazines sub- | 


seribed for through this office should write directly 
to the publishers and not to us. Mistakes can thus 
be more promptly corrected. 





Ecuogs from the contemporary press in commen- 
dation of Gopzy’s Lapy’s Book reach us on every 
side :— 

The Democrat and Reporter, Tyler, Texas, says: 


*‘Gopgey’s Lapy’s Book, one of the oldest, and | 


certainly the most interesting and perfect fashion 


magazine in America, is as full of beauty, life, and | 


vigor now as when we first knew it, a quarter of a 
century ago. Indeed, it seems to grow better and 
better, with every issue.”’ 

The Patriot, Kutztown, Pa., says: ‘‘Gopry’s 
Magazine ranks among its fellows as Webster’s 
dees among the dictionaries—head and shoulders 
above them all.”’ 


The Recorder and Gazette, Pokomoke City, Mary- | 


land, says: ‘‘Gopgry’s isa charming magazine, and 
our fair readers little know how much they lose if 
it does not come within their home circle.”’ 

The Independent, Martinsburg, W. Va., says: 
‘*The Lapy’s Book, like good wine, improves with 
age.’’ 

The Sun, Decatur, Ill., says: ‘‘Gopry’s Lapy’s 
Book for May is as fresh and vigorous as ever. 
The literary department is conducted by the best 
American authors, and its stancard of purity makes 


it a book universally recommended. The fashion | 


department cannot be excelled. The extensive 
colored fashion plates make it superior to anything 
published. ”’ 





To clean a brown porcelain kettle, boil peeled 
potatoes in it. The porcelain will be rendered 
nearly as white as when new. 





Drip the hands in vinegar after having had them 
in suds. This neutralizes the alkali and leaves the 
hands soft and white. 


ARRANGEMENT OF FLoweERs.—In arranging flow. 
| ers in tasteful bouquets, the more loosely and con 
| fused they are arranged the better. Crowding is 
| especially to be avoided; and, to acvomplish this, a 
' good base of green of different varieties is needed to 
| keep the flowers apart. This filling up is a very 
| important part in all bouquet-making; and the 
neglect of it is the greatest stumbling-block to the 
uninitiated. Spiked and drooping flowers, with 
branches and sprays of delicate green, are of abso- 
lute necessity in giving grace and beauty to a vase- 
bouquet. Flowers of a similar size, form, and color, 
ought never to be placed together. Small flowers 
should never be massed together. Large flowers, 
with green leaves or branches, may be used to ad- 
vantage alone; but a judicious contrast of form is 
most effective. Avoid anything like formality or 
| stiffness. A bright tendril or spray of vine can be 
| used with good effect, if allowed to wander over and 
around the vase as it will. Certain flowers assort 
well only in families, and are injured by mixing. 
Of these are balsams, holiyhocks, sweet peas, ete. 
The former produce a very pretty effect if placed 
| upon a shallow oval dish upon the centre-table. 

No ornament is so appropriate for the dinner-table 
or mantle as a vase of flowers; and, if you expect 
visitors, by all means cut the finest bouquet your 
_ garden will produce, and place it in the room they 
are to occupy. It will tell of your regard and affec- 
tionate thoughtfulness in a more forcible and appro- 
priate manner than you could find words to express. 
If asmall quantity of spirits of camphor is placed 
in the water contained in the vase, the color and 
freshness of the flowers will remain for a much longer 
period. Thus prepared, we have known flowers to 
keep a week, and, at the end, look quite fresh and 
bright. 








A CORRESPONDENT writing from Shiloh, §S. C., 
under date of April 16th, says: ‘‘ All agree in say- 
| ing that it (the Lapy’s Book) has no equal, being 
the best book of the kind now published in the 
United States.”’ 


CATARRH AND Dr. T. P. Catnps. —It is now 
| nearly eight years since Dr. Childs first made public 
his Catarrh Cure. It was in a small, modest an- 
nouncement to the effect that Catarrh is a curable 
| disease. Dr. T. P. Childs gives a very strong de- 
scription of the disease. The numbér and character 
| of the certificates, as well as the favorable notices 
| from well-known publishers, who have carefully ex- 
amined the subject, must dispel every doubt in re- 
| gard to the reliability of Mr. Childs. 





Fruit Starns.—To remove fruit stains, let the 
| spotted part of the cloth imbibe a little water, with- 
| out dipping it, and hold the part over two or three 
| lighted brimstone matches at a proper distance. The 
| sulphurous gas which is discharged soon causes the 

spots to disappear. Or all bright-colored stains can 
| be removed by scalding in clear boiling water, be- 
fore any soap is applied. 
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Desten for a country house of moderate size. On | The first story to be built of stone; the piazza posts it 
the first floor a parlor, library, and dining-room | of stone, and the floors of piazza and terrace of ce- ni 


with kitchen and shed; also good halls, and front | ment inlaid with tiles. The second story is of wood, it 
and back stairs. On the second floor are three large | making the chambers larger than the rooms of first 
chambers, two small bed-rooms, and a bath-room; | floor, and very dry. 

there are spacious closets for all the rooms. The Tueorai.tus P. CHanpier, Jr., Architect, 
third floor has four chambers and a large store-room. 226 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. ™ 
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W..H. Boner & Co., agts., who have been fur- 
nishing the music published in this Book, now an- 
nounce that they have taken the Philadelphia agency 
for the sale of Osgood’s Heliotypes.. These engrav- 
ings have become so popular for their cheapness and 
beauty, that we feel sure all lovers of art will thank 
this firm for offering an opportunity of placing in 
every home» pictures that, before this process was 
discovered, could only be found in the art gallery or 
in the parlors of the very wealthy. Noone should 
pass by their store at 1102 Chestnut Street with- 
out stopping to examine the many beautiful subjects 
exhibited in neat and inexpensive frames; and to 
those living at a distance we would say be sure and 
send for a catalogue. You can select your subject, 
order directly from them, and you will receive the 
engraving by return mail. We mention the names 
of a few of the subjects recently received, and which 
are just now selling rapidly: ‘‘ Happy as the Day ’s 
Long;”’ “Little Swansdown ;”’ “‘ Labor of Love ;”’ 
‘First Frost ;’? ‘‘Aurora;”? ‘‘Can’t you Talk?” 
**Christ in the Temple ;’’ ‘‘ St. Cecilia ;’’ ‘* Yes, or 
No?” **No;” ‘A Good Story ;”’ and ‘‘ Spanish Mar- 
riage.’? Their catalogue embraces copies from the 
works of the old masters as well as popular modern 
engravings; and any one of the four or five hundred 
subjects can be obtained for only one dollar. Address 
all orders for catalogues, etc., to W. H. Boner & Co., 
agts., 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Persons ordering a change in the direction of the 
Magazine must give both the o/d and the new address 
infull. Nochange can be made after the Ist of any 
month in the address of the Magazine for the follow- 
ing month. 


Worryr.—Men and women given over to worry 
will worry about the strangest, the most out-of-the- 
way, the most unheard-of, the most laughable 
things it is possible to conceive. It matters very 
little what are the outward cireumstances—the will 
can find something in them to remind it of its own 
limitation of power, and to provoke its consequent 
resentment. 
habit will take anything that first comes to hand— 
good, bad, or indifferent—and instantly begin to 
find in it something to grow anxious and impatient 
over, and to pull about first on this side and then 





It is curious to see how people of this | 


on that, until an exciting consciousness of their own | 


inability to do anything in the matter, and an irri- 
tated feeling in consequence of it, get the upper 
hand of their good sense. What we have to say 
upon this subject by way of practical suggestion is 
just what everybody says, and says to little or no 
purpose. Worry doesn’t do you the least good. It 
relieves from nothing, it helps nothing, it qualifies 
for no work, it conduces to no desirable result. It 
very gratuitously puts an immense amount of wear 
and tear upon the nervous system without in-the 
slightest degree obtaining in return any compensa- 
tory satisfaction. It is neither a duty nor a plea- 
sure; and yet men almost invite, certainly enter- 
tain it, as if it were both! 


with the weathercock of fashion. 


| of jewelry, millinery, 


Sources or Bap MAnNERS.—Vanity, ill nature, 
want of sympathy, want of sense—these are the 
chief sources from which bad manners spring. Nor 
can we imagine an incident in which a man could 
be at @ loss as to what to say or do in company if he 
were always considerate for the feelings of others, 
did not forget himself, and did not lose his head 
or leave his common sense at home. Such a one 
may not have studied etiquette, yet he will speak 
and act like a gentleman. On the other hand, a 
very pedant in form, and bigot in ceremonies may 
be nothing less than ‘‘ the mildest mannered man 
that ever cut a throat.’’ As we can be wise without 
learning, so it is quite possible to be well mannered 
with little or no knowledge of those rules and forms 
which are, at best, only a substitute for common 
sense, and which cannot be considered essential to 
good manners, inasmuch as they vary in every coun- 
try, and even in the same country change about 
>. 





Fushions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
tc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Sprmg and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantillas, 
and mantelets will be chosen with a view to economy 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Book have no interest 
in this department, and know nothing of its trans- 
actions; and, whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed ex- 
penditure, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey’s 
Lady’s Book Publishing Company (Limited), 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of two shades of moss- 
green silk. It is made with skirt and basque, the 
silk being striped, the skirt is trimmed with plain 
silk of the two shades; the sleeves are of tho darkest 
shade of plain silk. Chip bonnet, in color to match 
dress, trimmed with the two colors. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of two shades of lilac silk, 
It is made in the Princess shape, trimmed with 
white lace to form a basque, eut surplice at the 
neck, with elbow sleeves. The skirt is trimmed with 
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ruffles, plaited at intervals, of the light silk and 
white lace. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner dress of two shades of blue. The 
underskirt is of the darkest shade, cut in a double 
row of turrets around the edge, bound with the 
light shade. The polonaise is of damassé of the 
light shade, trimmed with fringe; vest of the 
darkest, and sleeves striped with ic. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of pink silk, made with 
a low-neck basque, embroidered around the edge; 
sleeve and bertha of white muslin, flowers upon the 
shoulders. It is made with one skirt, with over- 
skirt in back, and scarf drapery in front, of white 
muslin edged with Valenciennes lace, and looped with 
embroidered scarfs of pink, ribbon loops, and flowers. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of two shades of steel-colored 
silk, made with one skirt, trimmed in front with 
folds of the two shades. Square neck corsage, with 


basque. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Aiguilette bow and hair bow. Reversi- 
ble satin ribbon, moss-green and pale pink. The 
aiguilette bow is composed of four long loops of dif- 
ferent lengths, and of two long flowing ends; the 
traverse uniting them has a brooch fastener at the 
back. The bow to be placed in the hair is composed 
of short flat loops, and of ends kept together with a 
traverse; the whole is mounted on a hair-pin, by 
w «ich it is fastened in the hair. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of moss-green silk and 
silk damassé. The underskirt is made of the plain 
silk, the front kilted. The Princess dress is of the 
damassé, trimmed with cuffs, collar, sash, buttons, 
and binding of the plain silk, the edge is cut in 
turrets faced with silk. Bonnet of chip of the shade 
of dress, trimmed with feather and ribbon of two 
shades. 

Fig. 3.—Fichu and cuff to be worn with surplice 
dress; it is made of black velvet, embroidered, 
trimmed with Mechlin lace. 

Fig. 4. Walking dress for lady. The underskirt 
is of navy-blue silk; the overskirt and tight-fitting 
saque is of wool bourette, with threads of gay colors 
through it; the edge of skirt is merely stitched, it is 
looped with blue ribbon bows; the sacque is trimmed 
with fringe, band of silk, and buttons. Bonnet of 
Tuscan straw, trimmed with black ribbon and gay 
colored flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Collar and cuff of fine muslin, trimmed 
with double row’of torchon lace, and fastened with 
a ribbon bow. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Front and back view of house 
dress, made of gray wool and silk damassé. The 
underskirt is trimmed with plaitings of silk; the 
polonaise is cut with a yoke front and back, and is 
piped with the silk and silk buttons. 

Fig. 8.—Collar and cuff of fine muslin laid in side 
plaits, and edged with narrow Valenciennes lace ; 
the collar is fastened with a small bouquet of roses 
and ribbon bow; the cuff with bow alone. 

Figs. 9 and 11.—Ladies’ New Fourreau under- 
dress, 


for the tight-fitting dresses now so fashionable, is of ; the front of the Book. 





This garment, which is specially designed | 


longeloth, trimmed with tucks and embroidery or 
torchor lacs, according to taste. 

Fig. 10.—Fashionable yoke bodice for young lady. 
It is shirred into the waist both back and front; the 
yoke trimmed with two narrow ruffles; the sleeves 
are trimmed on the outside of the arm with folds 
the entire length. 

Fig. 12.—Dress for girl of six years, made of 
navy-blue bunting. It is made in the Princess 
shape, the skirt edged with a plaiting; the front of 
waist is laid in plaits; it is trimmed with pipings 
of white and white buttons. 

Fig. 13.—Dress for girl of ten years, made of gray 
beige. The skirt trimmed with three knife plait- 
ings, and searf drapery ; blouse waist, with yoke. 

Fig. 14.—Dress for boy of three years, made of 
gray Holland, trimmed with piping and rows of 
searlet braid. 

Fig. 15.—Princess dress for girl of eleven years, 
made of white pigué; the seams, collar, sleeves, and 
pocket being ornamented with braiding; the edge 
of skirt is trimmed with a plain muslin ruffle. 

Fig. 16.—Walking dress for girl of six years, 
made with gored front, and back plaited into yoke ; 
the material is summer cashmere of pale blue. 
White chip hat, trimmed with long blue feather. 

Fig. 17.—Dress for child of five years, made of 
wash goods. The front is plaited; the skirt is edged 
with a ruffle and band of braiding; the rest of the 
dress is also trimmed with braiding. 

Fig. 18.—Gray chip hat, trimmed with gray 
feathers and gay colored flowers. 

Figs. 19 and 20.—Front and back view of ladies’ 
morning wrapper, made in the Princess shape, of 
pale blue cashmere, trimmed with blue silk, torchoa 
lace, and ribbon bows. 

Fig. 21.—Breakfast cap of white muslin, trimmed 
with lace and blue ribbon bows. 

Fig. 22.—Cap of pale pink foulard, trimmed with 
lace and ribbon. 

Fig. 23.—Fischu made of black lace, the neck 
finished by two plaitings of plain Mechlin lace; it 
is fastexe:( at the waist by two ribbon bows. 

Fig. 24.--Longeloth petticoat, cut with tightly 
gored freat, with yoke at top, which goes down 
deep in the back; the skirt is fulled on to this, and 
is trimmed with a single ruffle and insertion all 
around—the insertion finishing a second ruffle in 
the back. 

Fig. 25.—White chip bonnet, trimmed with moss- 
green velvet ribbon and feather. 

Fig. 26.—Walking dress for boy of four years, 
made of myrtle-green cashmere ; the front is gored, 
the back kilted from the waist and cut in turrets at 
the sides, bound with silk. 

Figs. 27 and 28.—Fron! and back view of dress 
for girl of eight years, made of bourette in the Prin- 
cess shape ; it is cut double-breasted, and is trimmed 
with sash, buttons, and two side plaitings of silk. 





DESIGN FOR PURSES AND MAT. 
We again have the pleasure of calling the atten- 
tior of our readers to our extra colored design in 
We have received so many 














FASHIONS. 
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fiattering compliments about the one given in the 
May number, that we have spared neither trouble 
nor expense to make this one, if possible, more popu- 
lar. As silver is now used as currency, it makes 
the designs for purses particularly desirable. 





NOVELTIES IN STRAW WORK. 

In straw work the most striking novelty is a tea 
cosey, in coarse plaited straws of contrasting colors, 
interlaced in checks, and often so managed as to form 
in the centre a horizontal diamond. The joining is 
concealed by a triple plait, finished off at the top by 
a wide loop, consisting either of a torsade or layers 
in both tints. The sides can be ornamented with 
flowers, stamped out of cloth and pasted down, or 
raised woolwork bouquets worked in the same manner 
as for the Nice baskets. These broad flat plaits, so 
much in vogue, receive the name of Canton straws, 
and are far less costly than the English ones; they 
veproduce many of the fashionable tints, and are 
made up into numerous knicknacks, such as dogs’ 
kennels bound with leather, and finely-plaited cra- 
dles for baby dolls with brightly colored lining, 
looking quite cosey resting places. Checked willow 
table mats have an encircling plait of two shades. 
In coal-scuttle stands stripes of cloth occasionally 
weave in and out the straw, replacing one of the 
colors, and the edge is completed by a flat twist 
of both materials. Straw baskets exhibit an end- 
less variety of shapes from the old-fashioned bags 
to the dainty boat baskets. The substantial kinds 
are mostly composed of the Canton plaits, threaded 
in and out as checks, but fancy ones represent many 
open-work patterns. One resembles a lattice-work, 
displaying in the intermediate spaces the colored 
lining; at the two extremities a straw braid winds 
round the trellis. Some of the baskets have, for 
handles and bordering, a parti-colored twist or a 
two-inch fluting; the latter, indeed, frequently 
compose the entire article. A charming work bas- 
ket from Vichy is wrought in coarse plait, sewn row 
by row, like straw bonnets. A yellow straw lace 
surrounds the rim, and is terminated by two flounces 
of the same, and a line of satin-straw balls, with a 
setting of violet willow; a lining of yellow cashmere 
and a rose-colored silk bag complete the basket. 

Straw frames are becoming more popular than 
ever, owing to the mania for illuminations and 
chromos. Some are plain, others consist of differ- 
ently tinted reeds placed side by side, and others 
again twisted across with ribbons of straw. A pleas- 
ing finish is given by inserting at the end of each 
reed a piece of wiilow in imitation of a little knob, 
white for red, red for white, etc. The reeds may be 
bought for about 15 cts. per bundle, the size varying 
considerably according to color; so much so, in fact, 
that it might be worth while to try upon the white 
straw the efficacy of the celebrated Judson dyes. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


Ix spite «f the critics who are always ready to 


blame fashions, and who from year to year ery out 





that the extravagance of dress in women is reach- 
ing unheard-of proportions, we had not until now 
attained the culminating point of luxury in female 
attire. Since the Great Revolution fashions have 
certainly been far simpler than those of the flourish- 
ing years of French monarchy. It was reserved for 
this year of grace, 1878, to revive the magnificent 
tissues and the elaborate fashions of the times of 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV. As to real fashions, 
they are in a sort of transition state just now, very 
difficult to define. Our dressmakers appear as if 
they were gradually feeling their way, and do not 
appear to be overburdened with imagination; their 
utmost efforts appearing to be modifications of the 
Princess dress, and combinations of two or more ma- 
terials in one dress. Fashions are coming to us just 
now from Spain, and by our elegantes are bajng 
eagerly adopted. A mode worthy of a people who 
mingle devotional practices with every act of com- 
mon every-day life, is that of wearing a rosary by 
way of belt. It must be confessed that nothing 
could look better round a slender waist, gracefully 
defined by the clinging costume. These rosaries, 
which serve but little for purposes of devotion, we 
should imagine, are composed of very precious mat- 
ter; the beads are diamonds, pearls, rubies, ete., 
strung together bv filagree work of finest workman- 
ship. It is rather a peculiar style of parure, but 
one soon gets accustomed to it. After all, to wear 
a rosary round one’s waist is nothing more extra- 
ordinary than to suspend a cross from one’s neck. 
It is from the same country of superstition that we 
have reliquaires fastened to bracelsts and necklaces. 

As the season advances, no very striking or sudden 
change is observable in the shape of dresses. A few 
attempts to bring back something like gathers or 
plaits in the front part of skirts have met with very 
little success, and the clinging style, relieved by 
some fulness added on at the back, not from the 
waist, but a good deal lower down, seems likely to 
prevail for some time. The Princess dress is made 
with a long, pointed train, easier to manage than 
the square or fan-shaped one, but still very inconve- 
nient for the migratory habits that have become so 
general with ladies during the summer. There is 
now so much moving about, so much travelling on 
railroads and steamboats, that a cumbersome costume 
becomes quite intolerable. The great question, 
therefore, is this: Will ladies have the good sense, 
energy, and courage required for wearing short 
dresses out of doors, for walking, visiting, travel- 
ling, the seaside, and so on, while keeping the very 
graceful long robe for the house, for occasions of 
ceremony and evening parties? This question is 
not yet decided, although Worth, the great arbiter 
in such matters, has already produced some very 
dainty short costumes, and we daily see a few sensi- 
ble people have adopted them on our fashionable 
promenades. The kilted skirt, with the washerwo- 
man tunic before spoken of, is the style most gene- 
rally adopted as yet. But in any case, no matter 
what the eventual decision will be, good sense has 
so far triumphed that the trained Princess dress is 
not generally adopted as a walking costume this 
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summer. Simple costumes, meant for walking on 
foot in the streets or in the country, are made with 
an overskirt and basque bodice. This tunic is very 
nearly as long as the underskirt, and is draped over 
it very low down at the back, the underskirt only 
showing its fluted or plaited trimming round the 
bottom. The bodice is long-waisted, with plain, 
round basque; it is, in fact, a cuirass, only one is so 
sick of the word that one prefers going back to the 
corsage @ basque, though that also is anything but 
a novelty. The mantle for such costumes is the 
paleéét or the visite, cut shorter than those lately 
worn, half fitting, end with either open or tight 
sleeves. This pac ~yens with facings at the 
throat, and has deep revers on the sleeves. It fast- 
ens with long ends of ribbon tied together in front. 
Thi however, is strictly for the négiigé costume of 
fancy Jouwrette or beige material. The dressy mantle 
is the mantelet in a variety of shapes, of which one 
of the most popular is the short mantilla loosely tied 
in front. This is both a very elegant and very use- 
ful mantle, either in fine black cashmere, trimmed 
with jet-beaded lace, or in silk, for ic can be worn 
over any dress. This mantelet is also made of the 
same material as the dress, when that is of some 
soft kind of Jeige or cashmere, trimmed with bias 
bands of silk and fringe to match. 

Again we notice the fichu Parisian in various 
styles, in cashmere with beaded guipure, and in silk 
with a handsome passementerie border, grelot fringe, 
or piaitings of French lace. The ends of this fichu 
are doubled together in front, hanging in two points, 
which reach to a little below the waist. For young 
ladies the fichu Parisian looks very pretty of colored 
crtpe de chine or very fine Indian cashmere, edged 
with a long silk fringe. For very warm weather 
these will, for young ladies, be made of muslin with 
a dainty fluting. 

Ornamental! combs still continue very fashionable ; 
and young girls fasten up their hair at the back 
with a gold or silver Zarrette, or plain long and nar- 
row brooch. 

Our lady readers will be glad to hear, we are 
sure, that the linen dress is to be very much in favor 
again this summer. Gray, corporal blue, and deep 
éeru will form the most useful of summer costumes. 
For morning wear the linen dress will be made in 
the Princess shape; and for walking costumes with 
very long semi-fitting jacket and separate skirt. 
These dresses are made to look new and stylish by 

pretty trimmings in embroidery. This embroidery 

is worked in red, brown, white, and yellow over blue 
linen; in white, blue, or red and maroon over éeru 
or gray. If the dress is Princess-shaped, the em- 
broidery is worked in a band down the front and 
around the turned-down collar, sleeves, revers, and 
pockets. If it consists of separate skirt and jacket, 
it outlines the latter, and forms a heading to the 
flounce or frillings with which the skirt is generally 
trimmed around the bottom. 

The dress with plaite.t bodice put on to a square 
shoulder-piece, illustrated in our full-size diagram 
last month, has not only been very generally adopted 
by ladies, but also for little girls’ dresses. The 





skirt is sometimes plain, sometimes, for older girls, 
draped up across the front and fastened at the back, 
showing the ruffles on an underskirt. 

For the warm weather, which will now so soon be 
upon us, we see some pretty new models of bonnets 
and hats. For instance, a capote with border of 
white rice straw lined with pale-blue silk, a narrow 
fluting of the same material showing just beyond 
the edge; limp crown of pale-blue brocaded gauze, 
spray of blush roses just in front, with a few loops 
of double-faced white and pale-blue ribbon. A sec- 
ond bow of the same is placed very low down at the 
back. Narrow strings to match tied in a bow near 
the left ear. A bonnet of fine white Brussels straw, 
with under-cap of ruched tulle illusion. Dark-blue 
ribbon quilling round the border and at the back, 
forming a small, straight curtain finished with silk 
fringe. A white feather is placed across the crown; 
its stem is concealed under a bunch of mixed forget- 
me-nots, and dark-blue iris blossoms. Strings of 
double-faced ceil and dark-blue ribbons, A bonnet 
of fancy gray straw with double diadem border, cov- 
ered with a plaiting of silk to mateh. At the side 
a cluster of deep-red carnations is mixed with loops 
of gray ribbon. A second bow is placed lower down, 
and the strings are of the same. A piping of red 
silk and fluting of white tulle form the inner trim- 
ming of the border. A pretty style of hat is that 
which is turned up on one side only, with a long 
feather across the crown, and puffing of silk all 
round. Black or brown feathers tipped with gold 
are also fashionable, and are put on as aigrettes. 
Swallows and other small birds are also in great 
favor for hat trimmings. 

The new parasols have round tops instead of the 
pointed canopy top of last summer. They are of 
medium size, measuring about eighteen inches down 
the ribs, which are slightly smaller than they have 
been of late. The sticks are long and slender, and 
the top piece is of simple shape, and only two and a 
half inches in height. Black and deige colors are 
most used. The favorite material is the soft twilled 
silk called Levantine, and also pongees. Most rara- 
sols are lined with silk of a contrasting color, white, 
or a darker shade than the outside color; the lining 
is kept separate on the outside, and its edges are 
pinked. The finish for the outside is large scallops 
bound securely; and in the indentation between the 
scallops is a loop and end of narrow ribbon hanging 
like fringe. Misses’ parasols are of small size, in the 
designs and colors used for ladies. Few damask 
parasols are shown at present, and the styles gene- 
rally are less pronounced than they were last year. 

Crépe lisse, tinted a creamy white and edged with 
cream-tinted Valenciennes, is worn in the neck, and 
sleeves of silk, white camels’-hair, and grenadine 
dresses. It is put in very thick frills of three or four 
knife-plaited ruffles gradus!'v widened. On some 
white wool dresses it is pu hells down each side 
of the buttonholes, forming .. double jabot that stops 
at the top of the first dart; in other dresses the 
raffle that passes around the neck extends in one 
row down the front as if peeping out from beneath 
the buttonholes. FASHION. 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET Perfume. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 


5 to 20 er day at home. Samples worth $5 | QF CARDS, 25 styles, 10 cts., or 90 Chromo Cards. 
$ $ ree. STINSON S Co., Portland, Maine. J 2c. with name. J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BAKER'S COCOA, 
BAKER'S BROMA, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 
PREMIUM CRACEED COCOA, 
BAKER'S CHOCOLATE, 
FRENCH VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 
EAGLE PRENCH CHOCOLATE, 
GERMAN SWEET CHOCOLATE. 






























Acknowledged the BEST throughout the World. 


SOLD BY ALL THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. 





AQ LARGE MIXED CARDS with name, 13c., or 
| v 40 in case 13c. Outi 10¢. Down & Co., Bristol, Conn. 





World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 
WHEEL C 


Exclusively.—ALL styles and sizes 


for INVALIDS’ AND CRIPPLES’ 
Self-Propulsion by means of hands 
only, in and out-doors. Comfort, 
durability, and ease of movement 
unequalled. Patentee and makerof 
the “ Rolling Chairs” pushed about 
| at the Centennial. Send stamp for Illustrated Cata- 
logue, and mention GopEy’s LaDy’s Book. 
HERBERT S. SMITH, 32 Platt St., N. ¥. 
$66 a week in your own town. Termsand $5outfit 
free. H. HALLETT &CO., Portland, Maine. 
FOR We will send either of the following: OR 
25 Beautiful DECALCOMANTE, 50 Splen- 
did Embossed Pictures, 5 Black Mount- $1 
25 ed 9 by ft. Curomos, 50 Fins GrM 
Curomos, 3 Lovely Surprise Bovu- FOR 
uETs. C. F. DAGGET & ,CO., 389 
CTS. tate St., Chicaco. ALL, 


GOSSAMER 
Waterproof Garments. 


Get the Genuine! Beware of 
worthless Imitations! Ask for 
the GOSSA MER Waterproof Gar- 
ments, and see for yourself that 
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Cooleys Cork Corset. 

A Revototron rv Corsets. A few facts nteed to 
every purchaser of COOLEY’S CORK CORSET: It is abso- 
lutely impossible to break down this Corsct. It will laundry 
beautifully. It is firm, flexible, unbreakable. It is light, 
cool, porous, and warranted to give perfect satisfection. No 
bones to break or annoy. It is the perfection of comfort, and 
universally recommended by the best physicians. N. B.— 
Do not fail to ask for the Serpentine Wire Corset Clasp. 
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our trade-mark, “GOSSAMER WaA- 
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TERPROOF, MANUFACTURED BY 
GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING Co., 
Boston,” is stamped on the loop 
of the garment. None are genu- 
ine without they are so stam . 
Our garments never, under any 
exposure, to either cold or warm weather, adhere to- 
gether, or grow soft and worthless. No lady or gen- 
teman should go to the Paris Exposition without 
one of our Rubber Garments. Weigh from 12 to 16 
ounces: ean be easily carried in the pocket. Send 
for Nlustrated Cireular. R 
GUSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING ©9. 
289 Levonshire Street, Boston. 
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J. & P, COATS’ 
SPOOL COTTON. 


“POOL COTTON ZLP.t 

Of Superior Strengil, Even Texture, and guaran- 

teed to work on all Sewing Maehines. In all fash- 
ionable lonable colors. 


- BARLOW’S — 
INDIGO BLUE. 


Its excellence as a wash blue is undoubted. Cheap- 
er than all others because of large quantity of mate- 
rial in boxes. Every housekeeper ought to use it. 


D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
No. 233 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPARY, 
Office 921 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Incorporated in 1847. Purely mutual. Dividends 
made annually, reducing premiums the second year. 
P olicies non-forfeiting. 
SAML. C. HUEY, President. __ 


WARRANTED 
2@0 Yanos. 





$10¢ $25 s day § SURE made by Agents selling 
our 

Dest paid, for 85 cents. Dlustrated Cata- 
Established 1830. 








TAS. SMITE & 


AND 


SEWING 
MACHINE 


NEEDLES. 
Agent, 
JNO. THORNTON, 
N. Y. & Phila, 


J. 8.& 8. are the only needie manufacturers who 
received from the Centennial Exhibition of Phijadel- 
phia the distinction offwoawards. = 

WRIGHT'S ALCONATED GLYCERIN TABLET 
Removes roughness of the skin, and corrects the 
effects of sea-air or exposure to the weather. 

WRIGHT’S ALCONATED GLYCERIN TABLET 
Preserves the hands soft and white. 

WRIGHT’S ALCONATED GLYCERIN TABLET 
Is incomparable as a toilet soap. Price 50 cts. For 
sale oy pEnke drugyists everywhere. 


’ Fashionable Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10e. 
25 eeerall, with name, 10¢. post- paid. 

GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
See 


io ORGAN 
Before bu 


ili 





f\ Another batile on high prices 
War with monopolists renewed, 
'¢ latest Newspaper for fuil reply, Semt free. 
g PIANO or ORGAN read my latest circular. 
WAR west Prices Ever Given. Address WAR 
auamae Daniel F.Beatty, Washington, N.J.,U.8.A-cn= 


IT COSTS NOTHING 


To try cur Organs, as we rend to any addre«~ on ten days’ 





| trial, at our*éwn expense, if unsatisfactory. Walnut Caes, 


235 sets of Reeds, 12 Stops. 

CASH PRICH, $71.00. 
Sent direct from the Star Parlor Organ Factory, by the manu- 
facturers,ALLEGER BOWLBY & { & 0O.,Washington NJ. 





shromos, Crayons, Picture and 
Chromo Cards. 5 samples, worth 
95, sent, 

logue FRES. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston. 
4 SORAr. BOOK DEOCO- 
RATION The largest va- 
vhistelibesunten ver 700 
atest style sheets on hand. 8%, 10, 12, 15, 29 or 
~<A 25 ets. Catalogues 3 cents. All sent post-free 

on receipt of price. Postage stomps taken. 

a3 AGENTS WANTED -@e 
PF. TRIFET, Foreign Stamp Dealer, 
91 Court St., Boston, Mass, — 


7 Cases of 125 mov- 
Y aie letters, etc., | 
8 with printing ap- 
aratus, mple of type and circular | 


ets. Address 
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5 sheets for $1; 10 or 12 sheets for 59 ets.; 6sheets | 


MIXED CARDS, with name, l0c. and stan] Ps 
25 Acquaintance Cards, 10 cents. Agents’ 
Outfit, Oeents L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Ct. 


Honiton and Point Lace. 
BOOK OF PATTERNS. 

Containing over 150 Splendid Desigus of the Newest Fi- 
chus, Coilers, Cuff, Handkerchiefs, Necklaces, Tabotz, 
Sacques, Tidies, ete.. 25 cents. post free, also 

HOW TO MAKE L‘\CE. 
250 Illustrations, 50 cents, port-free. How to work 
Crewel. How to work Embroidery. How to acquire the 
Art of Poonah Paiating, 25 cents each. Just received a 
large line of pure Linen and Silk Braids. Send for Sam- 
ples and Price Lists. 

Mme. Gurney & Co., T11 Broadway, N.Y, 








RU BEER TYPE CO., Mallet Creek, OHIO. | 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Gopey for May is already at hand, better if pos- 
sible than ever before. Be sure and buy this num- 
ber, as it is worth double its price.—Repudlican, 
Lock Haven, Pa. 

Gopry’s Lapy’s Book for May has been received 
at this office. It is up to its usual standard—one of 
the best ladies’ magazines in the country. —Seatined, 
Alamo, Tenn. 

Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, for May, 1878, is a very 
interesting and valuatle number to the ladies, fall 
of literazure, caricetures, parlor dramas, and instruc- 
tion for home adornment. Every lady in the land’ 
ought to subseribe for it.— Transcript, Chestertown, 
Md. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox for May has a splendid 
steel engraving, a full double fashion plate in colors, 
a tidy pattern in Java canvas, with a great variety 
of fashion illustrations and work designs, a piece of 
music, and a large quantity of vcry pleasing reading. 
—Globe, St. John, N. B. 


Gopgey’s Lapy’s Boox for May has been issued, 
and an advance copy of it has been received by us. 
Like al! the’preceding numbers issued by the present 
publishers, the one before us is brimful of interesting 
matter for the ladies. —American, Brookville, Ind. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox. The literary department 
of this magazine for May contains some entertaining 
stories. Mr. Frost contributes a humorous delinea- 
tion of the poet’s May-time, and the fashion depart- 
ment suggests much to those who are preparing 
wardrobes for warm weather, while the work depart- 
ment is full of hints and patterns for those fond of 
needlework.— Tridune, Cambridge, Mass. 

Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox for May has just been re- 
ceived at all the news depots. Gopry’s should be 
found in every well-regulated family. Oldest maga- 
zine in the country, and one of the most popular and 
successful. In the way of fashion plates, Gopry 
has always stood in the first rank.— Evening Post, 





Albany, N. Y. 











